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While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both oe and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’’ but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have you reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

IT recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204 by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175¢ by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 1l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10e. or less, but it will poe pay you best to give your customers an article eagood, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
te — Me er are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 





hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 





Advertisements will be received at the rate of 20 | 


cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash | 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser | 
satisfies us of res a and intention to do all | 
that he agrees, an S are really worth | 
the price asked for ‘on. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 











37 TO 50c. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- | 
ther particulars, see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- | 
ed on | application. . I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT. 

POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especially | 
adapted to Hive Making. It | 





chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, ssisconaciinadl Co., Til. 


Send 25 cents in sebions or cur- 
rency fora new HORSE BOOK. 
It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 
BO 300 assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 





large collection of VALUABLE 

RECIPES, rules for telling the age 
of a 00 with an engraving showing teeth of each 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 
books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 
well as I do yours.” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 
WANTED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


For sale also a at this office. —A. I. ROOT. 98 


Comb Foundation Machines 


$22.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. . Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches. 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
pee ote getting, of the American Watch Co., a 

strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


«ALL RECULATED, AND IN-& 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and oes your money. Or I will send 
ue the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, wey = make any boy (or 
man either) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 

















will pay every bee-keeper to send | 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae | 


|W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 
Makes a Specialty of rearing DOLLAR QUEENS, 
| All ag or bred from an imported mother, and 

| the cells built in full colonies. All queens in the 

| apiary (except the ae ge queen) are daughters of 
imported mothers. No black bees in the vicinity, 

| Single queen $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or 
| more, 75 cts. each. Safe arrival, by express guaran- 
| teed. He has a stock of queens on hand, and can 
| fill orders promptly. 8-10d 


| 
| $1.50 per YEAR; ‘CLUBS of 5 « or ‘More $1.00, 
Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of 


‘The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 


_ Early Queens. 


H. BROWN, Augusta, Georgia, Importer 
and i of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 
| Keepers’ supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 
thaninthe North. Low express rates. Packages 


| of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except California 
and Oregon. litfd 


STILLMANECo 


ON ITI) 
N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 


‘CINCINNATI 














OHIO. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. Number 
| > z of Sub- 
| The first column is for those only, « =| scribers 
who send 5 or more names. Ss required 
| ES at or 
| Names of Premium Articles. Ae ‘. 
| THe.) 1.0 
| Any of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of price. od 
| 1—-A BCof Bee Culture, Any One Part...25, 5 2 
| 2—Lithograph of Aprary, Implements, ete. M4 5 ; 
| 8—Photograph of I USE APiAry....ccceess 6s 
| 4—“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes Fs o | 4 
| 5—DLmerson’s Binder for GLEANINGS, 
will hold 3 Volumes....+.+.s0+00: &) 6 | 3 
“better quality......ccseeee 60) 4 8 
1 Pocket Magnifying Glass cima eRKankasane 60; 7 | 3 
8—First or second Vo olume of GLEANINGS..75 4 


9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 

GEBAWINGB.s oss 6kcees sidan ve 75| 8 
10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass feet 1,00| 9 
11—Photo Medley, Bee-Kee pers 7 sa: 00 9 
2—A BOC, 5 Parts complete, in paper.... 1.00 9 
13—A BC, 5 Parts complete, in cloth..... : 1.25 10 
14—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50) 10 

15—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 

fully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a Mahogany Bow.....+++++ and is 20 | 8 
16—Opera Glass for Y Hunting....... 25 | (10 
17—American Silver (Waltham) Watch #10. ry 50 | 20 


oof Se ee 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— : 
With Ff ren American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 25 


Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 50)..... 1% 
“* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange............-- 140 
** All the above (Bee Journals of America)... 3 15 
** American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2% 
“ Prairie Farmer (2 15) Liehta 6 2 90 
** Rural New Yorker @ 5) RR 3 25 
“ Scientific American — (8 20).......... 3 90 





* Fruit Recorder and Cottaus Ciartinurd 00) 1% 
[Above rates include all Postage. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE | 18 | Galvanized Iron Wire for grapevine trellises 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 





For description of the various articles, see our 
Twenty-First Edition Circular and Price List, mailed 
on application. 


For directions How to Make all these various arti- | 


cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 


This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 


Mailable articles are designated in the left hand | 
eolumn of figures; the figures giving the amount of 


postage required. 


To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% | 


oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts omens 


in one, paper cover. . 00 
The same, neatly bound in cloth........ 1 25 | 
Single Parts, in paper, each.. 25 


15 | Alighting Board, detachable (see A BC) $ 10 
Alsike Clover. See seeds. 
| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 8 00 


| Barrels NE sia Gann csdaaabRederdacesias 2 50 

| 3 waxed and painted... . 3 50 
Basket for broken combs to be hung inthe 

PRs so -554.5 bcc ach ees sean ebnote neem 25 


| Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. 
| Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16. See price 


| list. 
10 | Bee-Hunting Box, with printed instructions 25 
0| Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... AO, 60, 75 
10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
| Mies soiree ca wucet ee orkoate's os as ecebwane 15 
Buckwheat. Sec seeds. 
10 | Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
| Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete .......... 35 00 


| Buzz-Saws, extra, 8c, to $3.50. See price list. 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6 inch saws (np saws imchudied) ..... 2.0. 


The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) ' 7 00) 


p | |e for queens, prov isioned (See price list) 10 
go ae 1 00 


ae | | Slee ‘ 
Cans for OE extracted honey (See 
Honey), from 25¢e to $1.00. 
0;C ards, queen registering, | Sere 06 
0} jt ee ee 40 
. Cc haff Cushions for wintering (See A BC). 30 
ei without the chaff........... 15 
Chaff Hive (See Hives). Sac? 4. ee 
| Cheese cloth, for strainers, per ‘yard... Deg aeane 06 
Clamps for making section boxes.......... 75 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 
Climbers for Bee-Hu ting OE Sh Oe re 
| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1 50 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $22 to 100 = 


10 Comb Holder to put on edge of hive........ 
Comb in metal sy frames, complete a 


20) Corners, er eee er ee f 
“0 o- <> aie per Bb dock ss-o. S 
1b ” ” bottom, per 100 ictal aah 


Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 
Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives. 


40 Division Boards of cloth and chaff. . 20 | 


12 Duck, for covering frames and for fecders, 








| DOP 1. OUE G OC E eno s nc snnicczccecccees 20 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 
| Gauge for planing lumber, brass........... 50 
making hives (See Hives). 50 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting: arm 12% 
Glass. See price list. 
0 | GLEANINGS, per year . 1 00 
For prices of back vol’s, see pr ice list. 
Gloves. See Rubber Gloves. 
Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
Hammers and nails. See price list. 
| Hives from 50c to $6 25. See price list. 
| Honey. See price list. 
i Plants. See seeds. 
0 Honey Kniv es, — or curved blade.. 1 00 
MI acct acest 4 08d wana esite 5 00 
= = % doz by Express... A 
Jars for shipping extracted honey See 
Honey 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for articulars see price list. 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells... 5 00 

0 — for queen rearing, from June to 

| REAPER Pee hy es ae 25 
15 Leat er for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 

0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 

0| Magnifying Glass, pocket.... PP 50 

0 ye 45 Jouble lens, | brass, on 

EERIE SETI Bae ae RRR 75 

0 | Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo's, 150 photo’s 1 00 

| 12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 

0 Prepared objects for above, such 

0 as bee’s wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 25 

7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 

ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 

per y: ard ONE candi Wace aoe wUsa tk vc eawe 8a 10 

Nails. See Hammers and nails. 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
18 | Paraftine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 20 
0 | Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
| Planes and Planers. See price list. 

15 | Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 85 

0 | Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list. 

: | ED OOtE MMCEAL. MOF 1006... occ iic ce ccsccecs 02 
Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 
Rules, (See Pocket Rules) 12 and 20c. 

| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 50 
| 10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws................-- "5 
Saws. See Circular Saws. 
Scales for weighing honey, etc. See price list. 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, Ise. Very nice 
for foot-power saws. 

6 | Section Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 

Mae Ie ee noes dak 0h cdindd eee vcidnaes ches 05 
Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 05 
Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size ; for particulars, see price list. - 
15 Case of 8section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) 10 
SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 
18 Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 30 
18 Catnip, good seed, per 0z. 10¢ ; ; per ib. 1.00 
0 ** Chinese Mustard, per 02............. 15 
18 Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 35 
18 ‘© White Dutch Clover, per Ib .......... 35 
18| ‘“ Motherwort, per oz. 10c; per Ib...... 1 00 
18| ‘* Mignonette, per lb. (20c per 0z)....... 1 40 
on Simpson Honey Plant, per package 05 
" DOP OR. . 0050. 50 
my. * Silv er Hull Buckwheat, eg ee 10 
= peck, by Express 75 
“* Common sie per peck Seer 50 
18| ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
- Rs OEE Sionisin ids cision des cwocedes 15 
A small sadunne of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 
| Separators, tin, for section boxes. See 
| Section Boxes. 


29 inches ne eed pod OOOO Te ae 20 
| Enameled Cloth, bees seldom bite or prop- 
olize it, per yard, 45 inches wide, 
20c. By the piece (12 yards) .............. 18 
Extractors, — to size of frame, 
650 to 10 00. | 
m Inside and gearing, including 
| og eer aren 5 00 
| ns Hoops to ot ameae the top.. . 4 
: - 4, Pree 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity (See price list) 1 pint .. 05 | 
7 | Feeders, OTE con ob aca ccsvied kegene oo ee 10 
4 | ‘ZieO MEG, TRIE GIG yoo 6c ioc c ccs c cess ccasese 05 
25| The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 
Feeders, NINES Diktx scacasestustcaakedesss 25 


9 


2 | Files for — circular rip saws, new and 
| valuable, 20c; per doz. by express... 2 00 
mT J same, large size, double above 
rices. 


| 


| ‘ $3 cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 00) 
Foundation. See Comb Foundation. } 
60 Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester. 5 
5 | Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps. 10 





5 | Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 
| from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 
| Sees Cases for 48 section frames of 

Ee re rat 
The ian for 24 sections, half above 
| prices. This size can be sent by mail in 


| the flat, for 75c. : 
1| Slate Tablets to hang on hives 


10 
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SMOKERS. 
Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada lic extra)l 50 &1 
5 | vid Joolittle’ s, to be held inthe mouth 
| 2 Bingham’s $100; 150; 1 
25 | - = OWN, see illustration in price 
| 7) st 
Soldering Implements. 
Swarming Box.. 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, ithree sizes). 
| For larger quantities sec Hammers ‘and 
nails. 
| ONIN... wus twin coeugeak hax: made 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 
| Thesame, all of grenadine (almost as good) 
| 
1 


00 


Veils, material for, grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
width, per yard 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 

| in width, per yard 1: 

Wax Extractor 
Copper bottomed boiler for above 1 50 
ire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square foot 

Wire cloth, for queen cages 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 

| to the inch respectively 
3| Wire cloth, painted, for shipping bees, 14 
| mesh to the inch, per square foot : 
See Galvan- 


10 


05 
Wire for grape vine trellises. 
ized iron wire 
All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
nam A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO PROVIDE 


CHAFF HIVES 


FOR YOUR BEES TO WINTER IN. 
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They not only pay their cost almost every winter, 
but they pay just as well for summer use. See what 
a friend writes on a postal. 


Mr. Root:—What is your price for chaff hives, al- 
ready filled with boxes, such as Wm. T. Seal, of 
Chadd’s Ford, got of you. Send me price list of 
hives, and price of 50 chaff hives. Bees have done 
well only in this kind of hive this summer, on account 
of cold. It was too cold, in other hives, to stay 
nights in boxes. I want the frames to hold the one 
Ib. boxes. .& J.T. WILLIAMSON. 

Dilworthtown, Chester Co., “Penn., Aug. 24, °79. 


For 50 chaff hives or more, ordered during this 
present month, 
nails and tin roof, L will make the price $1.30 each. 
This is for the hive for winter. 

For prices of the inside work (which you will not 
need until another season), also for prices of hives 
set up and painted, and for hives in lots less than 50, 


see price list. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said-—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month's Journal and it is no where to be found.’’ 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find ‘anything you may _— e previously seen 
even though it were months ag 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


) 
out charge. 


every thing in the flat, including | 


BEE CULTURE. Ovr. 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted jy 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
After, 20e each insertion, or $2,00 per year, 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, 
price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H. 
*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 
*J.M.C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bavou Goula, La. 

*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 

Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum. Wash Co., Wis. 

*J. T. Wilson, Mortensville, Woodford Co. Ky 

*S. D. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. 

*Amos Johnson, Sugar a e, Warren Co., Pa. 5-10 
H. S. Elkins, Kennedy, N. 10) 
Be. Iss Bowers, Berryville, ( tarke C o., Va. 7-h 
Owen Sowthgate, Smithville, Burl. Co.,N.J. 8-10 
*King & White, New London, O. Stfd 
L. A. Best, Best, Le high Cc ‘o., Penn. TD 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

H. Scovell, Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 

Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, N. Y. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., 


Bees For Sale. 


ONE DOLLAR PER LB. 


Names inserted in this department the first time 
without charge; afterward, 20c each insertion, or 

2 00 per year. 

Those whose names appear below signify that 
they are willing to furnish bees, without hives, dur- 
ing the coming month, at $1 00 per f., the purchas- 
er being required to bear all express charges. Safe 
arrival guaranteed, 

[Express Cos. have promised to return cages to 
owners free of charge, if made very light.—ED.] 


8-101 
9-10 


see rates in 


W.Va. 
Pa. 


4-3 
5-10 
La. 9tfd 


H. R. Boardman, East Townsend, Ohio. 
J. E. Vanmeter, Emison, Knox Co., Ind. 
A. T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

QO. Foster, (50¢ per lb.) Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., 

I SHALL continue to keep on hand, and_ offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke7pers’ 
Supplies; such as 
Muth’s All Wetal Honey Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extractors, ete. Also 
eS Bee Hives, and any Parts thercof, 
«i uare Glass Honey Jars, with 
“rin Miro! Caps and Labels, (Corks, 
14 lb. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 

Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., ete. For further ores address 

F. MUTH, 
976 fle 5 oe ‘Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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ee several years, it has been my ambition to be 

able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and | 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season. This isa great | 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one | 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first | 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to “cut and try,”’ as carpenters say, when they 
can't get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, etc., sufficient to keep 
my Whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
he changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
sce | have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
tuke, the correction is made before any more books | 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. 

A beginner writes to know if it is of any use to 
keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 
und also, that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good 
queens, Now, although I directed that they should 
be tossed up in the air, to see if their wings were 
good, when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I 
did not say, if their wings proved to be good, how 
long we should keep them. If I could spare the 
time of the colony, { would keep a good looking 
queen that could tly well, until she is 25 days old; if 
crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that 
do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. 

_ [have just put the above in the A BC, and that is 
Just the way I am going to keep doing. You see, 
you beginners are, ultimately, to build up the book. 


Hope the new shop will be as great a success as 
the A BC has been; for I consider it of more bene- 
fit to persons going in the business than anything | 
yet published, R. N. MCINTYRE. 

Daytona, Fla., Dec. 28, 1878. 

Saurhinieiptsinlabiibthibeleient | 

The book, as it is now, contains about 275 pages | 
and about 175 engravings. It is furnished complete | 
in one, or in 5 different parts. The contents and | 
»rices are as follows: 





| $1.25; three copies, $3.25; five copies, 





Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 bh. Section Honey Boxe mak- 
ing Artificial Honey Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth, Xc., &c. 


Part Second, tells all about Hive Making, 


| Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 


Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 


Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, My brids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
‘The Locust free, Moving Bees, The Lamp 
Nursery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
polis, and Queens. 


Part Fourth tells all about Rape, Raspberry, 
Ratan, Robbing, Rocky Mountain Bee 
Plant, Sage, Smokers, including instructions 
for making with illustrations, Soldering, Sour- 
wood, Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sun- 
flower, Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Trans- 
ferring, and Turnip. 


Part Fifth tells about Uniting Bees, Veils, 
Ventilation, Vinegar, Wax, Water for 
Bees, Whitewood, and Wintering. It also 
includes a Glossary of Terms and Abbrevia- 
tions used in Bee Culture, 


(? All are Profusely Dllustrated with En- 
gravings. 


Yothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
for 25e; % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 40, $6.00. 


The five parts bound in one, in paper, mailed, for 
$1.00. At wholesale, same price as GLEANINGS, 
with which it may be clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 
oy copies, $2.50; five copies, $3.75; ten copies, 

6.00. 

The same neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 

00; ten 
copies, $8.50. If ordered by freight or Express, the 
| gen may be deducted, which will be 3c on each 
5e book, 10c on the complete book in paper, and 12c 
each, on the complete book in cloth. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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TO-DAY, Sept. 20th, only 4,397 subscribers, Whew! 


THE large picture of Our Own Apiary, will be giy- 


| en next month. 


Most Queens stop laying this month unless the 
colony is fed daily; willthe A BC class please take 
notice, instead of writing that they are queenless. 








OUR new price list, carefully revised, and a great 
deal larger, will be sent to any body on application. 
It will be sent to all subscribers with the last num- 
ber of the year. 


QUEENS can be introduced now as well as at any 
time, and, as but little brood is being reared, it is 
the most economical time in the year to have a col- 
ony queenless. We shall be prepared to furnish 
them, not only during all this month, but probably 
all of next. 





ONE dollar sent for GLEANINGS now, pays for it 
the balance of this year, and the whole of 1830. ‘To 
all of our old friends wbo send us a dollar during 
this present month, for GLEANINGS next year, we 
will give a still better present; see notice in anoth- 
er place. 


THE *s th. of bees with a dollar queen, that friend 
Hayhurst sent us last May, mentioned on page 210, 
June No., has increased of itself to a fine colony of 
bees. The queen he sent, after being tested, was 
sold for $3.00, and they raised another, besides 
gathering a full supply of stores for winter. Wus 
not that $2.00 rather a profitable investment ?—-Come 
to think of it, 1 did not pay anything; the bees and 
queen were a present. 

ANY person sending us $1.00 for GLEANINGS for 
1880, during this present month of October, may 
have as a premium the last 3 Nos. of 1879, or any one 
part of the A BC, ora photo of “Novice and Blue 
Eyes,” or a lithograph of our old apiary, or the 25c. 
plane, or atwo foot pocket rule, or last, but not 
least, the beautiful hammer with metal handle in- 
laid with black walnut, shown on page 826, Aug. No. 





| Now, to avail yourself of this offer, you must men- 
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tion it when you send the dollar, and tell what 
present you want, for our clerks have no time to 
hunt up back correspondence, at these very low fiz- 
ures. 


THE cheap candy works beautifully; a moderate 
eolony will take out of the tray from 1-4 to 1-2 tb. 
daily, after they get the “hang of it.’’ For the first 
day or two, they sometimes use it but little, The 


| tlour ean be stirred in easiest when the grape sugar 
| is first taken from the stove; but the coffee sugar 
| must not be put in until it is perfectly cold, or it 


| will not harden. 


For 10c., we will mail you a small 
tray of it, sufficient to try it on your hives. This 
little tray will also show you how thin stuff may be 
nailed with the new wire nails; and, on the back of 
it, is pasted printed instructions for making and 
feeding the candy. 





IF your young queens reared late in the fall won't 
lay, toss them up when 15 days old, to see if their 
wings are good. If so, feed the colony every day, us 
I have directed on page 380. If she does not lay 
after a week, put her in a strong colony and give 
her the flour candy; this will generally succeed, it 
there are drones, and there are almost always, even 
if you do not know it. Sometimes when you cannot 


| make them lay in the fall, they will lay all right 


| 


next spring; but of course you are never to sell & 


queen until you have seen her laying freely. It 
would be safer not to sell her until some of the 
— was capped, to be sure she was not a drone 
ayer. 
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Medina, O. 


SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. NO. 10. 


LOTS OF BEES AND CHAFF CUSHIONS. 





°7N the autumn of '78, lcommenced preparing my | 
{ bees for winter, in Oct. My hives are of such | 
shape that I can take out fourZor five frames, | 
turn the remaining six orseven frames half way 
around, and then put a chaff cushion on each side of 
them. I not only put a chaff cushion onZeach side, 
but I put onan upper story, and puta thick chaff | 
pillow ontop of the frames, and then banked saw- 
dust around the hives until it reached half way to | 
the top of the lower story, Before the bees were 
packed, however, they were made very strong by 
uniting nuclei, and doubling up swarms. I have 
taken bees that were “straggling round” on 22 
frames, and crowded them on to six frames; the 
last ones to enter had touse their “elbows” pretty 
freely to get in, but they didit. I tell you, one who 
has never tried it will be astonished to see in how 
small space a large swarm of bees can be packed. 
By the way, I think that about as good protection as 
bees can have, is bees. The above method of winter- 
ing bees seems to answer very well, but it_requires 
too much “fussing and bother,’ and costs too much 
for cushions; so Lam going to give the chaff hives a 
trial the coming winter. 
WINTER DWINDLING. 
One colony (formed by uniting two_others) com- 


“Published Monthly. 
Bb © astablished in 1873. 


ja week later, 
| dwindled” to almost nothing. The queen was alive, 


menced, in one sense, to dwindle even before cold | 


weather began. 
of honey, and was well packed; but, every morning, 
I would find a handful of dead bees in front of the 
entrance. During the winter, the snow lay about 
the hivesa foot deep, and the warm air from the 
hives melted the snow around the entrances, until 
there was a little cave, as large as a half buskel, in 
front of each hive. The bees brought their dead 
bees out into these caves, and, whenever I made an 
examination, I seldom found more than a handful 
of dead bees in front of any hive, unless it was the 
“dwindling one;’’ from that, two or three times, I 
took away as much asa hatful of dead bees. One 
warm day in March, I opened the hive andjtook an- 
other “hatful”’ of dead bees from the bottom board, 
and I don’t believe the hive contained a “‘hatful” of 
live bees. I put them upon three frames, and pack- 
ed them up well, but the last cold “snap” was too 
much for them. 
SPRING DWINDLING. 

Early in April, I examined my bees, and found 

them in good condition; but, when I looked at them 


It was a strong swarm, with plenty 42evr . a i cele 
| did, if there was no disease in that hive ? 





AND HOME INTERESTS. 
No. 10. 


‘TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum in Aa- 
{rset 3 Copies for $2.503 5 for $3.755 
10 07 more, Be. each. Single cits 10c. 


I found that one stock had “spring 


and I tried to save her and the few remaining bees, 
by giving them two frames of bees and brood. I 
caged the queen two days, but the weather was cold 
for a few days after I released her, and when it was 
warm enough to open the hive, I found the bees 
building queen cells. Ishook the bees in front of 
the weakest swarm, and returned the brood frames 
to the hives from which they were taken. I had two 
more swarms that dwindled, but I saved them by 
changing places with them and two strong swarms. 
Ido not know whether it paid or not. I should have 
united the dwindling swarms, but I wanted to save 
the queens. 

To sum up, I went into winter quarters with twelve 


| swarms, and came out with ten; and these are the 


only bees I have lost since I commenced keeping 
bees in movable-comb hives. Most of the bee-keep- 
ers in this vicinity lost, at least, half of their bees, 
while many lost them all. I attribute myjsuccess to 
‘lots’ of bees and chaff cushions. 

Perhaps some of you think, if I commenced with 
four swarms two years ago last spring, L ought to 
have more bees. Well, if I had not sold any, [ pre- 
sume I would now have, at least, 40 or 50 swarms; 


| but I find it fully as profitable to raise bees for sale, 


as to raise honey. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Mich. 
There, friend Bolin, will you just tell what 
made friend Hutchinson’s bees die as they 


can think of but one reason, and that is that, 
in uniting, he secured a large colony, but of 
bees of too nearly one age, and that they 
died off as they did, of old age and nothing 
more. If the “colonies that composed these 
were all of them rearing brood briskly up to 
the time of uniting, I do not know but that 
I shall give it up. 


~ > 090 <= 


DO BEES CHOOSE A LOCATION BEFORE 
SWARMING? 





HERE has been much said pro and con on this 
question, and itis still far from being settled 
in my mind. Ihave been fariliar with bees 

for fifty years. Ican just remember when my fa- 

ther brought the first bee skep or colony home, I 

being just four years old. He gotthem of a near 

neighbor that kept. about 30 or 40 hives, and was 
always looked up toas law and gospel on the bee 
business. He did nothing but keep bees and teach 
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school. He was a good Christian man, and I used to | that they sometimes have a location picked 


love to hear him talk bees, especially in swarming 
time. He would tell how the colony was ruied by a 
king, and in swarming time they would raise another 
king, and then the two kings would fight, and the 
one that got whipped would have to leave with a 
part of the bees; and the reason they clustered on 
a tree was so the king could have a rest after such a 
hard battle; and if they happened to return without 
lighting he said the king was unable to fly after 


such a hard battle, and must rest until the next day, | road 


when he would lead his party out again. 
Query:—I wonder if Novice’s theories will seem so 
ridiculous to the next generation, 50 years hence. 
Well, my father died and I bought out the entire lot 


/ out, and sometimes they do not. 


_ Where a 
colony suddenly swarms because it hears the 


swarming note from some other in the apia- 


| Should use to carry them home in. 


of bees, just 35 years ago, and went enthusiastically | 


into the bee business. I madea lot of square box 
hives that would hold about one bushel (no patents), 
and waited patiently for swarming time. Well, on 
the 28th of June, a large swarm came off. I hived 
them, and they went to work all right. On the first 


ry, and gets the swarming fever suddenly. | 
do not Chink they have any place selected. 
The mammoti swarm you mention probably 
went off in much the same way. On our 
way home from Sabbath scireel. on the 20th 
of July, we saw a swarm of bees right over 
the buggy, going directly in a line with tiie 
As long as they kept the road, | 
thought I could certainly keep up with them, 
and as they buzzed about the limbs of a tree 
by the road side, I began thinking — I 

ell, 
they did not quite stop at the tree, and when 


_ they started on, they went so much faster, 
that I found it difficult to keep up, and final- 


of July, there issued another large swarm, which, | 


after circling around awhile, returned; not, however, 


to the old hive, but alighted on another hive that | 


already had more bees than could get inside, and 
remained on it allday. The next day being Sabbath, 
I remained at home, for that hive showed much un- 
easiness. About 11 o’clock they commenced pour- 
ing out, both colonies coming out together,—two 
large swarms, and they went straight to a large oak 
in the timber, % mile away. Well, it seemed too 
much to lose two swarms at once, so daylight, the 
next morning, found my brother and me cutting 
down the great oak. We felled the tree, and got 


ly, I found it out of the question; my horse 
could not keep their speed. Well, instead of 


taking the proverbial bee line, they soon 
turned on a sort of curve, and went off across 


the river, in quite a different direction from 
their original course; and, instead of going 
in the direction of any forests, they were 
taking a line for a neighboring apiary. 
Now, instead of having any definite plan in 


_view, they were pushing ahead at random, 


them out without any trouble, and carried them | 


home in triumph. They came out again the same 
day; I hived them again. They remained quiet 


until next day about 10 o’clock, when they com- | 


menced pouring out. I got water and sprinkled 
them thoroughly, but it was no use; they circled 
around a while, then alighted in or on the hive and 
swarm which I got on the 28th, being about two 
inches thick all over the hive. On looking around 
on the ground, I found the queen so wet she could 
not fly. I pinched her head; that settled her, and I 
supposed the others were all right. But not so; in 
about one hour, the cry was raised, “They are com- 


and would very likely cluster somewhere, 
before going to any tree or place of abode. 
Do they not often start off in just this way ? 


i 9-0 ee 
CALIFORNIA AS A BEE-KEEPING 


b Tt) 





ARTICLE 2. 





of it. The thermometer went up to 110 in 
the shade, and the bees began to leave their 


iA BOUT the middle of June, we had a hot time 


| hives and cluster on the trees in the vicinity of the 


| every cluster contained a queen. 


ing out again,’’ and, sure enough, the bees inthe | 


hive they had alighted on and all the rest came off, 
leaving combs about six inches long. Such a cloud 
of bees in the air I never saw before or since. There 
were three large swarms together, and they did not 
attempt to alight, but struck a bee line to the north- 
west. I struck after them, determined to keep 
them company to their new home. 
timber. over fences, and through grain fields, for 


I ran through | 


just two miles, until we crossed the Styx valley, | 
when they rose up over the timber on the west side | 
of the valley, and, for aught I know, they are going | 


yet. 

As they went in the direction of Medina, perhaps 
it isthe colony which Novice captured, and which 
gave him such a boost in the bee business. But, be 
that as it may, I set my face homeward, a warmer if 
not a wiser man. 


apiary. We saw clusters from the size of a 
hen’s egg up to a fair sized swarm. At first I began 
hiving, but found that they would not hive worth a 
cent; sol let them have their own way, and, in the 
cool of the evening, they would go back. Nearly 
I caged several 
and introduced them to queenless stocks, and the 
remainder I suppose found their way back to their 
respective hives. The heated term lasted 5 days, 
and every day they repeated the same process. 
Quite a quantity of comb melted down in spite of 
all the ventilation I could give. Only one full stock 
was entirely destroyed by melting, still I can sec 
that, if the hives had been full of honey and brood 
at the time, we must have met with quite a loss in 
spite of all that could have been done, as the bottom 
boards were nearly all nailed fast to the hive. 

Bees have a fashion of clustering with a virgin 
queen, perhaps on her wedding flight. They seem 
to gather from all parts of the apiary (mostly young 
bees and drones), until they form a decent sized 
swarm. At first, I used to hurry up and hive them; 
but I soon found that they did not amount to a row 


| of pins, as they would all scatter away within ? 


| hours. 


Now, had these fugitives a location picked out | 
before leaving, or do they have an eye out fora | 


future home, when gathering honey? Will Novice 
please stand up and explain? J. ELLIOTT. 
Easton, Wayne Co., O., Aug. 2, 1879. 
I believe the general decision is, friend E., 


In fact, bees cut up a great many didos in 
Cal., that we never saw in the east. E. GALLUP. 
Scenega, Cal., July 24, 1879. 


I have seen something of this same swarm- 


| ing out on account of excessive heat, in my 


| green house experiments. During 


| 





such a 
time, the loose bottom boards of the Simplic- 
ity hives prove a great convenience. 
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THE SHINGLE TENEMENT CHAFF HIVE. 


the dwellers in ‘‘Michigan—my Michigan,” 

take no pride in having things in good 
shape, he touches a tender spot in, at least, one 
beart. If there is anything that I take pride in, it is 
in the neat and tidy appearance of my apiary and its 
surroundings; I should not only have them neat and 
tily but ornamental, “if Lonly had the money’”’ to 


. Ay ZHEN friend D.C. Underhill intimates that 
i 


spare; but circumstances compel me to “count the | 


pennies.” Therefore, when the idea of making a 
mnement hive out of cheap shingles came to me, I 
felt truly thankful. Just think of it, friend U., that 
tenement hive has a capacity equal to four, two- 
story, chaff hives, and the materials for its construc- 
tion cost me just one dollar; while, iZ you should see 
it, |do not think you would call it very bad looking 


either. One thing more; the interior being made 7? , 


shingles, the chaff is brought right close up to the 
bees. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., Sept. 2, 1879. 

Well now, my friends, we think the shin- 
gle hive is just handsome; and to prove it, I 
submit the picture of the one as it stands on 
our grounds, near the house apiary. 
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OUR OWN, SHINGLE, TENEMENT, CHAFF 
HIVE. 

I think a small town of such hives would 
be really pretty. The only objection I find 
to it is, that the cover is so heavy to slide 
back, but when I get it hinged, like friend 
Ilutchinson’s, perhaps I shall like it better. 
Ido not know how we can get the materials 
for a good chaff hive any cheaper, than 25c. 
each, but our carpenters find it a pretty big 
job to make one of the shingle, tenement, 
chaff hives. 

a oo 
DANGER OF a IN BEES- 


p RESUMING the following, copied from the 
i] 


Manufacturer and Builder published in New | 
York, might be of interest to bee-keepers, | 


give itin full. 
AMERICAN MINERAL WAX. 

For some time, there has been in the trade a min- 
cral wax, from Austria, called “Osokerite.”’ It is 
Very much like beeswax, except the honey flavor, 
ind is now largely used for the adulteration of bees- 
Wax, white as wellas yellow, as this osokerite can 
ilso be obtained bleached, when itis as white as 
white beeswax, and is sold as such at a great profit, 


4s it does not cost half as much. It appears that we | 


have everything on this continent, and that, too, 
often better and in greater quantities than in other 


countries. This is the case with this substance also. 

It is reported that an immense bed of this, or a very 

similar substance, has been discovered in southern 

Utah and Arizona, and we expect that this discovery 
| may turn out to be as important as the petroleum 
discoveries in Pennsylvania. The substance is sim- 
ilar to the Roumanian mineral wax called “‘Zietris- 
kisite,”’ as verified by Prof. Henry Wurtz, of Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

The beds here are said to cover many miles of 
surface, and reach to adepth of 20 feet; while, in 
Europe, it is found in comparatively smail quantities. 
We ought to add that the difference between these 
substances and parafline is that their melting point 
is higher, while they do not dissolve in ether, as 
parafiine does; therefore they are much better 
adapted for the adulteration of wax than parafline 
is, which is very easily found out, paraffine being 
wemi-transparent, while this substance is more 
opaque, JAMES A. PRITCHARD. 

St. Gabriel, Iberville Par., La., Sept. 8, 1879. 

[have for some time feared the wax of 
commerce would be adulterated with this 
substance, which is really the same thing as 
the ceresin which we have had and tested ; 
but my greatest ground for security has been 
in buying the wax in the usual cakes, of all 
colors, and, as much as possible, from the 
bee-keepers themselves, or from country 
merehants where it is brought in. Ihave 
feared that we should have these dirty cakes 
imitated, and, if we do, the readiest means 
of detection will be to test the wax by mak- 
ing some fdn. of it, and hanging it in the 
ihive. If it makes good comb, without 

stretching, we pronounce it pure wax. As 

this substance answers every purpose of 
beeswax, except for fdn., it is quite a gain 
to our manufacturing industries, and it is 
this that has reduced the price of wax so 
materially, I suppose. So much has been 
‘sent in at 22e., that I have been compelled 
to reduce the price to 20c¢., until further 
notice. 

— > G0 Ge 
A VISIT TO ONE OF THE A BC SCHOLARS 
WHO RAISES QUEENS INSTEAD 
OF HONEY. 


DOES QUEEN REARING PAY ? 





yer does us good to go around and see other 
4 folks, and see how they do things; it 
| knocks the corners off from conceits we 
are all liable to fall into. My neighbor H.., 
came in yesterday, and asked me to go out 
with him and visit his apiary. Said apiary 
is about four miles from his home, and I 
have been talking to him almost all summer, 
about trying to make bees pay, and having 
| them away from home in this manner. H., 
like some of the rest of us, has his own ideas, 
‘and his own ways of doing things. We 
‘climbed into the buggy, and, almost before 
| we could get seated, off went ‘‘Patsy” like 
an arrow from a bow. While I held my hat 
/on and stuck fast to the seat, I expostulated 
on the folly of having a horse that started 
before you told her to go; but he said that 
was just the way he wanted her to do, for it 
saved time. The buggy creaked and bounc- 
| ed in the air, as we went in and out of holes 
| and bumped against bridges, and I told him 
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he would surely break it, but he declared, if 
there was any break to it, it would have 
been broken long ago; and so we went on, 
until we came down to the river. Golden 
rod was just in full bloom, and beautiful 
Italians, that might satisfy the most difficult 
customer I ever had as to markings, hovered 
in countless thousands among the blossoms. 
The asters which were just coming out, as 
well as the great masses of touch-me-nots 
along on the low land, were also humming 
with bees. Patsy went up to her accustomed 
ost, and H. was out of the buggy in a twink- 
ing, and began pulling some queen cages 
containing queen cells from under his vest, 
and out of various hiding places. 

**What do you carry them there for?” 

“To keep them warm; that is my ‘lamp 
nursery.’ ” 

Sure enough a queen had hatched, and he 
yulled the cover from a chaff hive, and laid 
it on the weeds; you see if the weeds had 
been cut down as I advised, he would have 
had to stoop to pick up the cover. Next 
came the chaff cushion which he keeps on 
in the summer too. The enameled sheet 
stuck to it, and both came out at once and 
were also deposited on some more weeds. 

“Is that the way you open hives ?” 

“Yes; it ‘saves time.’ ” 

A nice, yellow, laying queen was found 
and put into a cage in a twinkling, and then, 
to my astonishment, his newly hatched queen 
Was put right in her place. 

“Is that the way you introduce virgin 
queens to full colonies like that 2?” 

‘Yes; it ‘saves time.’ ”’ 

**But do they not get stung ?”’ 

“No. I take a laying queen from this hive 
every week.” 

“Why, do you get such queens to lay ina 
week ?”’ 

“Well, not always when a week old, but 
the last one I put in was laying in justa 
week.” 

“You cannot do this with all your colo- 
nies ?”” 

“No; but I remember those that will al- 
ways take any queen, and keep them for 
that purpose.” 

**Do you always smoke them ?” 

“Well, usually, I think it best to have 
them all of the same scent as nearly as we 
can, but it may be they would receive just 
hatched queens without smoke. I smoke 
them when the queen is put in, and then I 
smoke them every time I pass, as long as I 
stay.” 

‘His queen cages are some old ones which 
I'‘discarded years ago, made with wire cloth 
on both sides; but he finds them just the 
thing. Instead of alamp nursery, he puts 


queen cells in these, and then lays them | 


over the frames of a chaff hive, and puts on 
the cushion. I discarded this plan several 
years ago, but I did not have chaff hives 
chen. With these, and strong colonies in 
them, such as H. has, I think they might 
prove a success, even during the cool nights 
we have had this fall. 

“H., how does it come you havewll such 
nice, rvegalar combs, and of such evenhick- 
gh \ 

“Because I make them all nice, or throw 


ry, 


them away; I won’t have combs in the 
apiary that are not nice and even.” 

Just notice; he had his hives set down all 
sorts of ways, and so covered up with weeds 
you could scarcely see them, but he would 
lave no combs except good and perfect ones, 

“T have a customer who wants 10 chaff 

hives with full colonies amply provisioned 
for winter; he says he wants some that | 
can stake my reputation on. What will you 
take for 10 of the best I can pick out here, 
in case he should send the money for them 2” 

“TI would not take less than $100. for 10 of 
my best stocks.” 

* Will you take $100, ?°° 

“No; I won't.” 

“H., how. many colonies did you have in 
the spring ?”’ 

Twenty-two.’ 

“You sold me every queen in the lot in 
May, when I could not fill orders for tested 
queens, for $2.00 each, did you not ?” 

“Yes; and you said it would spoil my 
apiary for this year, but you see it didn’t.” 

*Do you know exactly how much I have 
paid you for queens this summer ?” 

“Yes, Lhavejustcounteditup. Itis $zz5.. 
in round numbers.” 

**And you have now 60 colonies, all ready 
for winter, both in bees and stores.”’ 

“Yes; is not that pretty well for one who 
commenced four years ago with just one 
colony ?” 

Yes; itis pretty well, in spite of the weeds, 
and his crooked apiary. The most of the 
queens he has sold me brought him only 60c. 
each, and it is no wonder they never get thie 
wrong hive, for they will surely never forget 
the path through the weeds to the entrance. 
Two years ago, his wife scolded (just a little) 
because he paid so much money to me for 
an imported queen; but he says now, it is 
the best investment he ever made. Besides 
the chaff hive apiary, which no one ever 
touches except himself, the man has charge 
of three farms, and he says he does not 
know how he should ever get the money to 
pay his hired men, if it was not for the queen 
money. Patsy took us up town again, at 
the same break neck speed, not, however. 
before she had run around the fields with us. 
and showed us the beautiful beds of his 
Alsike clover, which was away ahead of any 
on the honey farm. It was a perfect carpet 
of green, and, although it was the 10th of 
Sept., in some spots, the blossoms were quite 

plenty, and covered with Italians. 


. 


~ —eece 
FEEDING IN OCTOBER FOR WINTER. 


FJYPHE fall tiowers have commenced blooming, and 

"as the bees have now something to do, even if 
= jit does not amount to more than their “board,” 
I have thought best to omit the daily afternoon 
feedings of grape sugar. As open air feeders must 
be used only in the day time, and as any kind of 
day time feeding must divert the bees from their 
legitimate business of gathering honey from the 
fields, [am alittle inclined to doubt their expedi- 
ency, unless at a time when a drouth renders it ab- 
solutely necessary that they should be fed to keep 
up brood’ rearing. Even then, if the necessury 
amount“can be given in the night time, [ think it 
better. Put a Simplicity feeder right up against 
the alighting board, buried in the sand and cinders, 
and then fill it with thin syrup every night, just af- 
| ter all the bees have stopped flying, and they will 
then lose none of. their time. After they get used 
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to it, they will be waiting at the door way, every 
night, even when the nights are quite cool. Al- 
though you can fill them conveniently with a coffee 
pot, a pail with cover and curved spout, as shown 
in the engraving below, will be found handier. 





SIMPLICITY FEEDER ARRANGED FOR FEEDING CHAFF 
HIVE FOR WINTER. 


The feeder should be set so low, that its upper 
edge is just even with the entrance block. Now, to 
make this work nicely, you must have the hive so 
fullof bees that they are crowded out at the entrance 
u litthe, unless during the very coolest nights, and 
they should be thus strong to winter safely, any way. 
If you cannot crowd them out otherwise, put a di- 
vision board on each side. A good colony will empty 
a pint Simplicity feeder, almost without fail; but if 
you should find it is not all taken out, and makes 
trouble by exciting robbing next morning, fill them 
no more than half full. If it should rain and fill 
your feeders with rain water, instead of taking the 
trouble to pour it out, just sprinkle in enough sugar 
to make the bees take it out. With the above ar- 
rangement, itis an easy matter to feed at the rate 
of 5 hives per minute. 

WHAT TO FEED. ee 


If you want the very best and safessvhing for your | 


bees for winter, give them a syyup made of straight 
A coffee sugar. I believe all‘tre agreed that this is 
just as good, or better, than honey. There is no 
need of boiling it at, #5 just stir it up with water as 
| have directed arthe A BC. No matter about the 
proportions, only the sweeter you make it the less 
labor will they have to evaporate it in the hives. 

Now the friends who are afraid of grape sugar 
would better stop right here, and read no farther. 
Those who, like myself, feel that grape sugar is just 
as safe as cane sugar aside from its inveterate habit 
of hardening in the cells in cool or cold weather can 
read on, for I have made 


A VERY VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


The credit of it belongs to several individuals who | 


guve me suggestions, some accidentally, and I will 
try to give all due credit. You may remember that 


liemarked, when we first began experiments with | 


grape sugar, that Will had failed in ail his attempts 
to combine the two sugars in making bee candy. 


Although they were solid and dry when separate, as | 
soon as they were combined they were soft and | 
sticky, and he could not make them hard. This is | 


fuct one, 

When friend Bingham was here last winter, there 
Was here at the same time a friend from Milan, 0., 
Mr. 8. Fish. Friend B. was, of course, very vehe- 
ment in his denunciations of grape sugar and its 


use for confectionary. Mr. Fish said he had used it | 
for bees without any bad results, and@in the way it | 


was used in making candy, he thought it no harm at 
ull. He said they simply added ensugh grape sugar, 


to destroy the tendency, in the une sugar, to grain. | 
For this purpose, they had fermerly used vinegar; | 


but he thought a nice article of grape sugar prefer- 
able, and so do I, in common with all our candy ma- 
kers. Hence, notice that grape sugar destroys the 

graining property of cane sugar, when added to it in 
ae large or small proportions. This is fact No. 
wo, 

On page 90, March No., Prof. Cook gives an ac- 
count of a very valuable experiment, and it has 
doubtless demonstrated something he did not at the 
time expect, as well as the fact that I was mistaken. 
The bottles still stand in my study, and while three 


of them have candied, including the honey, the bot- 
tle containing 2 parts of grape sugar and one of 
honey has not candied at all. This is fact No. three. 

Well, my invention, deduced from the above, is 
that three lb. of grape sugar with one lb. of coffee 
sugar, dissolved in any quantity of water, will not 
candy at all. You may boil it down, if you choose, 
until it is solid, but no amount of stirring will make 
it grain, and you can make it so thick that the dish 
holding it may be turned upside down without spill- 
ing its contents, and it will still be as clear as glass. 
We have fed it to the bees for over a month, and 
have combs of it nicely sealed up, and still it is ex- 
actly like thick sealed honey. I have not a particle 
of fear in feeding it to my 300 colonies, for it is vir- 
tually honey, almost ideutical with that which the 
bees gather. It may be well to add that we are get- 
ting a better article of grape sugar now, from the 
Thurbers of N. Y., than that we used last year. 
They seem to have made important improvements 
in making a nice, pure article. Now, this isn’t all 
either. It will probably be too cold for the out door 
feeding, as given above, when this No. reaches the 
most of you, and we must therefore feed candy of 
some kind. 


BEE CANDY FOR 5C. PER LB. 


Our friends who have found it so difficult to com- 
prehend many of the queer things about grape sugar 
(such as that the solid sugar contains more water 
than the liquid glucose, &c,) will, probably, be inter- 
ested inthe following: Take asmall quantity of 
coffee sugar, and three times as much grape sugar, 
both of which substances are dry and solid; pulver- 
ize them witha knife, and put them together, and 
they will form a wet semi-liquid. The water contain- 
ed in the grape sugar exists in what is called a latent 
form, as the water does in plaster of Paris, when it 
hardens. Well, the coffee sugar has so strong an 
attraction for water, that it pulls it away, as it were, 
from the grape sugar, and with it becomes a thick 
syrup, or semi-fluid. This semi-fluid, composed of 
the two sugars, will be greedily taken by the bees; 
but it is too soft, and would run down and daub 
them. Now for my invention, which I confess to 

| feeling a little proud of. You can easily melt grape 

| Sugar, on the stove, in a tin pan; and that, too, with- 

| out the addition of a drop of water. You would 

| Suppose this melted sugar would become solid again, 
as soon as it becomes cold. Such is not the case 
however; it cannot again take up all this water, 
without having a little time in which to do it, say 24 
or 48 hours. Now, listen. 


HOW TO MAKE THE FIVE CENT CANDY. 


Put 3 lb. of grape sugar in atin on the stove, and 
melt it, adding no water. When melted (partly 
melted will do if you mash up the soft lumps), take 
it off, and let it stand until it begins to solidify. 
When it is partially solid, stir it up until it makes 
an even paste, say about like butter in the summer. 
Now stir into it, 1lb. of coffee sugar, and % lb. of 
wheat flour. Alllumpsinthe sugar or flour must 
be mashed bg or rolled. The pasty grape sugar is 
simply to hold the coffee suet and flour, so that the 
bees can lick it up. Theréfore, it is not to be dis- 
solved, but only stirred in. You can now make it 
into candy bycks, sticks, or spread it into a frame 
to be hungwin the hive. As soon as the bees lick it 
up, it ie liquid, and will never harden in the cells 
afterwards: in which respect, it is even superior to 
ney. If you wish to feed it rapidly, for winter 
| stores, make a shallow tray, by nailing a very thin 
board back toacommon frame; fill this with the 
soft candy, and after it hardens, which: it will do 
over night if set where it is cold, lay the whole tray, 
candy side down, over the top of the frames, so as 
to have it cover the cluster. In this position, the 
moisture from the breath of the bees will soften the 
| candy, and they will lick it up and deposit it in the 
combs very quickly. The % lb. of flour will start 
brood rearing at once, and if it is a strong colony in 
a chaff hive, you can, with it, make them raise 
young bees and build up, even in winter. About 
the expense; 3 lb. of grape sugar will be 12c: 1 Ib. 
straight A coffee sugar, 9c; % lb. best wheat flour, 
1 1-2c; total, 22 1-2c for 4 1-2 lb. of candy, or 5c per Ib. 
I will sell you the material at the above prices, or I 
will furnish you the one made up, ready to feed, 
for 2c per lb. extra. I shall keep 4 1-2 lb. trays on 
hand, made just right to cover 1-2 of the brood nest 
in a chaff hive. Price of each tray, 35c. Three or 4 
such trays should, [ think, carry a strong colony 
through the winter. Price of empty trays, 5c. 
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Humbugs ¢ dwindles, 
Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in | 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that havea 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] 


yf’ WANT to tell you about a little transaction be- 
tween myself and a Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, of 
West Gorham, Me., who sends her circulars all 
round the country, advertising her system and hive 
as something new and wonderful. Ihave not time | 
or space on this card to tell you very particularly, 
but her circular says, “Send me six dollars, &c., and 
I will forward you one sample bive, one sample hon- 
ey box, one feeder, receipt for feed, with complete 
printed directions for managing bees on my plan.”’ 
She sent a special circular saying she would send 
the same, up to July Ist for $4.00. L sent the money 
and received in return, an imperfect model of a bee 
hive. I call it a regular swindle, and have told her 
so. Her description of her hive is, 2 feet square, 1 
foot deep, with 30 glass boxes—-boxes top and bot- | 
tom. I’ve seen one hive made after her model. The 
boxes are ten on each of two sides, and ten on top. | 
The feeder is made of tin, and the bees have to climb | 
down the perpendicular sides to get the food. Her | 
directions contain nothing more than what all expe- 
rienced bee-keepers have known for years. Her 
hive is not patented, for the reason, in my opinion, | 
that every ibing about it that is patentable is already 
patented, and still she says the “patent bee hive | 
traternity’’ are slandering her. and she is determin- | 
ed to drive the patent bee hive men all out, &c. I 
presume her name is familiarto you. I have told | 
her, if the patent bee hive men have called her a | 
“fraud,’’ I was convinced they were right. 

Bartonsville, Vt., Aug. 20,’79. A. P. FLETCHER. 

The Mitchell fellows have been through here. A 
man of my acquaintance was played on, to the tune | 
of $10., for a smoker and a farm right to make his | 
hives. They never have come near me yet, for they 
can find out very easily that pedlers of all kinds 
have to keep out of my reach, 

St. Patricks, Mo., July 1,’79. E. F. MCDONNELL. 

I have been intending to write to you a long time. 
Last spring, one N.C. Mitchell, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
sent some circulars into this county, representing 
that he had a queen nursery on Kelley’s island. 
Well, the result was, several of my bee friends 
clubbed together and sent him $28.00 for 8 queens; 
and, strange as it may seem to you, at least, one of 
them was one of your subscribers. They have re- 
ceived no queens yet. Mitchell keeps making ex- 
cuses, and promising to send them soon. Do you 
know anything about Mitchell? Is he reliable? Do 
you think he will send the queens? I ask these | 
questions for the benefit of my friends. Now, don’t 
be too hard on Mitchell; he says his wife has been 
sick this summer, so that he could not attend to his | 
bees. M. E. PAKKER, 

Somerset, Ky., Sept. 8th, 1879. 

Mitchell has been doing this same thing 
for years past, and has told the same sort of 
excuses. Many of his letters have been sent 
me. Should I let him go on advertising 
thus, without proclaiming him? Is there 
any excuse for his advertising as he does 
year after year? What do you think about 
it, friend P.? 

Should not the way of the transgressor 
prove a hard one? 


Mrs. Cotton has finally sent some of her 
customers what she calls a sample hive. In- 
stead of being a sample, it is a rough model, 
too small to be of any practical use, and 
these customers are but little better off than 
those to whom she sends nothing. Her “‘di- 
rections” are contained on a single leaf, 
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MM 


have between apple bloom and white clover. 
| clover opened June 15th, and only yielded honey 
| enough to keep the bees rearing brood plentifully 


Oct. 





printed on one side. Her ‘‘celebrated”’ se- 
cret for bee feed is as follows: 
MRS. COTTON’S RECEIPT FOR BEE FEED. 
To 8 lb. coffee crushed sugar, add 2 quarts of soft 


| water, and the whites of 2 eggs, bring this to the 


boiling point, over a slow fire, and skim carefully. 
The rest of the leaf, which she claims wil! 

enable any one to secure $50. per eg from 

every colony, comprises nothing that is not 


_ well known. 


Mitchell advertises an extractor (at a very 
low price), in about the same way ; after you 
get the extractor, you must pay more for 
gearing, wire cloth, honey gate, ete. The 
reports of the swindles of both parties are 
coming in almost daily. 





DOOLITTLE’S REPORT FOR 1879. 


R. EDITOR:-—Thinking the readers of GLEAN- 
LINGS would, perhaps, like to hear how we ire 
making bee keeping pay, we send you our 

report for 1879. We shared the fate of many others 


last winter and spring, in losing quite a number of 


| stocks of bees, and many more were so weak as to 


compel us to unite them to give us any chance of 
success. This, with the sale of a few stocks which 
we promised during the winter, left us only 60 to 
commence the season with, which opened rather |a- 
ter than usual. Bees did not obtain pollen plenti- 
fully till about May Ist, while there was scarcely 
any honey gathered until the tirst of June. At this 
time, apple yielded quite plentifully, sufficient to 
last the bees over the period of scarcity we always 
White 


while it was in blossom. Basswood opened about 
July 12th, and yielded a steady tlow of honey (ul- 
though the yield at no time was great) till Aug. Ist. 
Buckwheat yielded no more than the bees con- 


| sumed; and so, take it altogether, the season has 


been an unfavorable one for surplus honey. How- 
ever, we have obtained in box honey, 2,909 lb., an1 
572 lb. of extracted honey, making 3,481 Ib. in all, or 
58 lb. per stock, as an average yield. This is the 
lightest yield we have had during 7 years, with the 
exception of 1876, when our average yield per colo- 
ny was but 50 1b. We contracted all our honey this 
season, early in Aug., at 15e for box honey and Wc 
for extracted. We shall go into winter quarters 
with 100 colonies. 

Perhaps, it may be interesting to your readers to 


| know how our report stands for the past 7 years: 
| for it is only by anumber of years’ experience in 


any business, that a true result as regards the protit 
or loss can be obtained. Our average yield for each 
stock in the spring, in 1873, was 80 Ib.; in 1874, a 
fraction of a pound less than 100 Ib.; in 1875, a little 
over 106 lb.; in 1876, it was 50 Ib.; in 1877, a little less 
than 167 Ibs.; in 1878, just 71 Ib.; and in 1879, the 
present season, 58 lb.; making an average yield, for 
the past 7 years, of a little over 90 Ib. per stock, 
seven-twelfths of which was box honey. By look- 
ing over our diary, we ascertain that this honey bus 
been sold at an average price of 21\4c per lb., the 
highest price (28%c) being obtained in 1874, and the 
lowest (103¢) in 1878. 

From past experience, we believe a thorough, 
practical man can do all the work required to be 
done with 100 stocks of bees, and, according to the 
above figures, he would obtain, for an average term 
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of years, 9000 lb. of honey annually, which, at 2144¢ 
per lb., Would bring him in a yearly income of 
£1912,50. Although the average yield per colony for 
the next 7 years to come may be increased, yet the 
price during that time is likely to be much lower; 
aus the high prices caused by the war are passed, 
and, unless we have some unforeseen event, to 
raise the price of honey, it will probaaly never bring 
28sec per lb. again. Still, with a much lower price for 
honey than that averaged for the last’7 years, bee 
keeping ranks favorably with almost any pursuit. 
Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
—————= ¢6¢ &=—____ ; 
OUR OWN APIARY AND HONEY FABM, 
\\ UG, 29th.—I wrote to friend Simpsoa, 
Jc\, and asked him how he raised thé 
ee Ys 
~ plants of the Simpson honey plant, 
which he sent mein May. Here is his reply: 
Part of the seed was sowed in the fall, and part in 
the spring. That sowed in the spring grew the best 
on account of the ground’s being mellow. About 
ten per cent of the seed grows. ‘he plant will not 
bloom to amount to anything, the first year. 
The honey crop is a failure since July th. 


Jas. A. SIMPSON. 

Alexis, [ll., Aug. 26th, 1879. 

Well, if they do not bloom to amount to 
anything the first season, I would really like 
to know what we may expect next year. If 
only ten per cent of the seed grows, I think 
we would better put it in pretty thickly. 

DO NOT INTRODUCE THE ACCOMPANYING 
BEES, WHEN YOU INTRODUCE A QUEEN. 
Sept. 9th.—O dear, Odear! I have just 

lost one of our very nicest imported queens. 

| killed her by one of my own blunders. 

Did you ever do sucha thing, my friend, 

and do you know exactly how a_ body feels ? 

_ A strong colony had been deprived of all 

its queen cells on the 10th day, on purpose 

to make room for her, and I was going to 
show a visitor how easy a thing itis to just 
let such valuable ‘‘insex”’ right out. I let 
her right out, and the bees gathered round 
her, fed her, and the introduction was a suc- 
cess beyond doubt. As I was about to close 
the hive, I noticed the bees left in the cage; 
and, as there were quite a number of them, 

I thought it would be a humane act to intro- 

duce them, too, soI shook them out on the 

top of the frames. Robbers had been buzz- 
ing about, and I might have known these 
would be recognized as intruders, but, even 


when they began to tumble them out at the | 


entrance doubled up in that well known 
crippled state that denotes being stung, I 
did not think of their serving the queen in 
the same way. However, when I saw that 
they were bent on killing every worker I had 
let out, it occurred to me, that they might 
possibly include her in the royal edict, as 
they were going to do with queen Esther of 
old, and I hastened to lift out the frame she 
was on. There she was on the bottom board, 
stung, probably the last one to die. If this 


experience will help you to avoid similar | 


inishaps, I will try not to mourn her loss any 
ore, 

MORAL.—Put the accompanying worker 
bees in some other hive. 

10th.—I have come to this conclusion in 
regard to a honey farm: If you want honey, 
you must have good, rich soil, just as paw & 


| . . 
as you must have good, rich soil for. your 


peaches, strawberries, or any thing else, if 
you are going to have nice fruit, and plenty 
of it. To this end, I have been having an 
attack of not only bees on the brain, but 
stable manure, underdraining tile, deep 
plowing, superphosphate, irrigation, c., 
and it has borne fruit in the shape of a good 
deal of hard work on our 18 acre farm. It is 
our dull season now, and I have been setting 
the boys at work out of doors, to keep them 
busy, and I am well convinced that I cannot 
afford to raise spindling crops, and hire hands 
to gather them, on land that cost me $200. 
ver acre, as mine did. 
| have the seeds pay the expense of cultivation, 
and thus leave the honey clear profit, but I 
- have lost the honey, and seeds too, from quite 
& part of my ground, by having patches here 
-and there, on upland as well as low land, 
where the water has stood during wet spells ; 
and this, too, on some of the very richest 
'ground’.I have. Perhaps you farmers can 
| stand this sort of thing, but I don’t believe 
I can, any more than i could stand box bee 
hives, as so many of the farmers do. The 
| worst places have been already underdrained, 
| and I belead to do it, too; and, to see how it 
| works, I have planted seven top turnips right 
where used to be the bottoms of mud holes, 
| and I tell you it just makes me happy to see 
'them grow. Won’t we have some banks of 
yellow blossoms next spring? This turnip 
Is a wonderful thing to grow late in the fall, 
/and, from my experience, I am inclined to 
'think it is better to sow it in Oct. than in 
/ any other month in the year, for, when sown 
| so late, it entirely escapes the pest of the 
| whole turnip family, the little black flea. 
| Boys, if any of you havea mud _ hole, ora 
‘swamp, on your land, just try it, and see 
| what a garden you can make of it. 
| At the south end of our land, down in thé 
woods by the pond, the creek wanders here 
and there, until it spoils about an acre of 
| ground. Well, we have just cuta straight 
channel right across the ground, and into 
| this channel we carry our underdraining tile. 
| Along the sides we have planted peach trees, 
/raspberries, and strawberries, on the plan 
given in Zen Acres Enough. As there is 
always water in the channel, we can get up 
| a shower, with the fountain pump, anywhere 
along the banks, and reaching for some dis- 
| tance back, at any time when the clouds are 
backward, and with very little trouble. 
With this patch of ground, which has a nice 
southern slope, protected by the woods on 
nearly all sides, { propose to see what can be 
done with underdraining, deep plowing, 
manuring, and irrigation, toward making 
| honey plants ‘“‘climb.” Right by my type 
writer, is a paper of seeds of the beet used 
for making sugar. A few of these are to be 
planted to-day, and, if I can make them 
| grow large enough yet this fall, in my garden 
down by the mot to see if the bees will 
carry away beet juice as they do grape 
' sugar,—well, we shall see; yes, we shall see. 
OUT DOOR FEEDING WITH A BARREL 
FEEDER. 
To keep brood rearing going on briskly, 
we are still feeding grape sugar every after- 
noon, and, as it takes about 50 Ib. a day, to 


! 








I have calculated to- 
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barely keep up with the daily consumption 
in so many jaheiieh. itis quite a little task 

to break the sugar out of the barrel and put 

it in jars, even though we have replaced the 

glass jars with stone ones holding two and 

three gallons; and so I have devised a plan 

of feeding from a whole barrel, leaving | 
nothing more to be done than to pour In 

water when you want to feed, never taking 

the sugar out of the barrel at all, orjeven 

touching it with your fingers. 


Sept. 22d.—The feeder made of a whole 
barrel of grape sugar worked very well, un- 
til the weather became so cool chat many 
bees were lost by working so late that they 
got chilled, and dropped along on the grass. 
The out door feeding works beautifully 
when we have warm weather; but, at the 
approach of cool frosty nights, I think it 
better to feed each hive at night, either in 
the hive or at the entrance. See Feeding in 
October for Winter, on another column. 

TIME TO SOW BUCKWHEAT. 

A fine crop of buckwheat can be raised 
from seed sown the first of August, so far 
as honey is concerned; and, should frost 
hold off as late as the first of Oct., it would 
give, at least, a fair crop of seed. I believe 
yuuckwheat sowed the first of Aug. has given 
a better yield of honey, than that sowed a 
month earlier. As arule, we may say the 
bees will begin to work on it, 30 days after 
sowing; it will be in its prime for honey, in 
about 45 days; and some of the seed will be 
ripe in about 60 days; the field, as a rule, 
will be ready for harvest in about 75 to 90 
days. From this you can judge when to sow 
it in all localities. It grows just about as 
well, during cool weather, and it will keep 
right along during very cool nights, provid- 
ing we have no heavy frosts. 

RAPE FOR FALL PASTURAGE. 

As rape will stand the frost almost as well 
as its cousin, the turnip, I think it might be 
sown for bees as late as a month before frost ; 
some sowed in Sept. has been growing and 
blossoming beautifully, and is covered now 
with bees, and by these late sowings we es- 
cape entirely the great pest, the little black 
flea. Whether it will do to sow itso late 
that it will have to stand over and bloom in 
the spring, like the seven top turnip, isa 
matter I am just about testing. 

THE SEVEN TOP TURNIP. 

When this reaches you, it will be just the 
best time to sow the seven top turnip; and, 
as it will have blossomed and be out of the 
way, a little after apple blossoms, you can 
clear it off, and use the land just as if it had 
not been onit. Therefore, if you have any 
ground, you can just as well have a good 
field of it as not. If you wish the seed to 
ripen, you will have to spare the ground a 
little later. It should be borne in mind that 
this turnip bears tops only and not roots. | 
The leaves are used for greens, almost any | 
time in the winter. The rape, turnip, and | 
buckwheat, Iam satisfied, will pay for the 
honey alone. 

ALSIKE CLOVER SOWN IN THE FALL. 

My Alsike and white Dutch clover fields | 
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| winter supply. 
| ways been, strong stocks and abundant supplies for 


| California. 


Oct. 


do not suit me. The seed was sown with 
oats in the spring. My friend H. says they 
sometimes sow it with winter wheat; but | 
want a field of clover alone, and I want “‘tall”’ 
clover too. About the 10th of Sept., I sowed 
a little piece down on that new _ hillside 
garden by the pond. I put on plenty of seed, 
and plenty of super-phosphate, for I want 
the ground to look green, and in a week the 
little plants were up very thick. I have 
been visiting them and looking at them on 
an average of about twice a day, ever since 


‘they came up, and I tell you it is fun to see 


them put out their second leaves. I wanted 
to sow it in rows and cultivate it, but they 
laughed at my idea of cultivating clover. | 
believe now, the laugh will come on my side 
when I get around to it. 


Something has given me a_ wonderful 
mania for seeing things grow this fall, and 
the sight of a nice, straight row of turnips 
with their broad, green leaves, bright and 
perfect, during these cool, invigorating days, 
makes me about as happy as any thing | 
know of; I mean, when 1 have cultivated 
and hoed them, and when there is not a 
weed visible, or a leaf that is not bright, 
green, and growing. 

I wantmy Alsike, white Dutch, mellilot, 
and, in short, every thing on the honey farm 
growing just that way, and it seems to me, 
they should all be in rows, so that we could 
run the cultivator straight through them all. 

——_——>- +60 
FEEDING. 


SIG) DITOR OF GLEANINGS:—I have met at least 
wy three parties in California, who have tested 
——~ what I hold true in regard to bee keeping, in 
this state as well as all others; that is, all stocks 
should be kept strong, and have stores to fall back 
on in a scarce time, or they must be fed. Even in 
the best of seasons, there are times when bees can 
gather nothing. Now, if we feed a little every eve- 
ning, at such times, just to keep the queen breed- 
ing, we shall always have bees of the right age to 
gather honey whenever it does come. But, if we al- 
low the queen to stop breeding at such times, the 
stock will soon run down, and become worthless. 
Sometimes even 25c worth of sugar, fed at the right 
time, will make a profitable stock, and the want of 
that 25c would allow it to become an unprofitable 
one. I have always held that feeding should be 
done in the summer, and bees would then store 
enough to winter on, Stocks that were strong in 
numbers last spring, and had an abundance of stores 
in the hive, are now strong and have abundance; 
consequently they are self-supporting, even in a 
bad season. If they have abundance of stores in 
the hive to fall back on, they need no stimulation. 
Then, whenever there comes afew days of honey 
weather, they are ready to take advantage of it, and 
they fill up at once. But, suppose we allow a colony 
to stop breeding; although they may seem to be 


| quite strong in numbers it will take all their force 


to raise brood when the honey weather does come, 
and the consequence is nothing is stored, and they 
will keep on doing so throughout the season, and be 
worthless in the fail, or have to be fed a large quan- 
tity, while a small quantity, fed just at the right 


| time, would have enabled them to store their own 


You know Gallup’s hobby has al- 


profit. Bees can be kept self-supporting even in 
. E. GALLUP. 
879, 


~ 
2%, 


Scenega, Cal., Aug. 
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INSTRUCTION IN BEE CULTURE IN THE 
SHAPE OF PRACTICAL WORK 
IN THE APIARY. 
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private family, for $3.00 per week. As she 


was thinking of building a house apiary, 


| HAVE received GLeANINGS for July and Aug.,, | 
. 


which you have kindly forwarded me. Itis a 


glorious publication, and I sincerely hope re- | 


pays you for the labor that must be expended upon 


it. I enclose $1.00 in payment of my subscription | 


for 1879, and should feel obliged by your sending me 
the back numbers. 
Although books and magazines are excellent aids 


| up the subject from the books. 


toa knowledge of bee keeping, yet I think a few | 


months, or even weeks, practical work on an exten- 
sive bee farm would be very advantageous, 

Perhaps you would kindly answer, in next month’s 
GLEANINGS, the following queation: 

Could you inform me if there are any large bee 
farms in the Northern States, where a person could 
be boarded and instructed in the business, on pay- 
ment of astated sum, orso much per month? A 
quiet, well disciplined establishment desirable. 

Halifax, N.S8., Aug. 9, 1879. BEGINNER. 

You have struck on a thought, my friend, 
that has, for some time, been forcing itself 
upon me. Pietures and drawings help de- 


scriptions and directions on paper, but still | 


there are many who always want to see a 
thing with their own eyes, and see how it is 
done. Our minister was down here a few 


days ago, and, after watching the operation | 
of making artificial swarms for, perhaps, a | 
half hour, he remarked as he started for his | 
home and his own bees, that he had learned 


ore in regard to artificial swarming, by 
seeing the boys start queen cells, cut them 


out, get frames of brood, &c., in the half | 
hour, than he could by studying the A BC | 


hook a whole week. He had got erroneous 
impressions, he said, by study, which were 
corrected and righted at a glance, when he 


saw one perfectly familiar, go through with | 


the various operations. Now, while there is 
a great Seath here. there is also another side 
to the question. We cannot dispense with 
the books, and while there are those who 


/ cultural papers too. 


have had the study and not enough of the | 
actual practice, like our friend just quoted, | 


there isa class who think they can learn it 
all by sight, and do not need books. 
class make as many, or more mistakes, than 
those who take the other extreme. 

Now to business: We have a great many 
Visitors, in fact, we have them almost daily, 
wnd sometimes, we have a small crowd of 
them. Iam glad to see them, and it affords 
iw great pleasure to know that their visits 
awe pleasant and profitable. Sometimes 


This | 


she handled the bees in ours for several days, 
that she might decide how she liked it, com- 
pared with the out door hives. Now when I 
say that as many of you may come here as 
choose, under the same conditions, I think I 
would better say, to prevent disappointment, 
that we shall expect all who come to study 
If you come 
here and ask me how we raise queens from 
worker eggs, and questions of like import, I 
shall probably hand you the A B C book for 
an answer. 

What shall I do if a lot of these raw hands 
make more trouble and do more damage 
than they are worth? Why, I suppose, I 
should have to tell them so, and have them 
do better. Practical experience of many 
years is a good thing, but I have learned 
is of even more value than this; itis the 
honest enthusiasm and love of learning, 
coupled with energetic effort to learn, at all 
hazards, that we often see in our schools and 
colleges. Such a boy or girl, with half a 
chance, and almost without showing, will 
often outstrip veterans in afew years. I 
will tell you, by a little story, what I mean. 

An old market gardener saw, in one of the 
groceries, some beautiful heads of lettuce, 
quite alittle time before he had any in his 
own hot beds. Said he to the proprieter, 

“That is nice! That is beautiful! Of 
course, you got that from one of the cities ?” 

‘**No; it was raised in our own town.” 

*In ourown town? No!” 

“Yes; and by a little boy.” 

**Why, is it possible? Can I see that boy 9” 

Ile did see him, and learned that the hoy 
had taken it up himself, and had made his 
hot bed from what he learned from the agri- 
Now, although I have 
move than 40 hands out of employment, and 
Waiting for places, I would give that boy 
good work, and good pay to-day, if I could 
get him. Give me a boy or girl that has ¢ 
love for his work—one whose heart and soul 
is init. He wants to know all that any body 
knows about it and more too; and shire is 


|always enough for such a boy or girl to do. 


they stay with us several days, and we have | 
had one, alady from Texas, who was anx- | 
ious to learn bee culture, who stayed several | 


weeks. 
hives, and she went through with the whole 
operation of rearing queens for these hives, 
and sending them off to market. 
about the expense of such 


pay for the tuition she received, in the shape 
of showing amd answering questions. We 
payed her nothing for her work, and’she 
payed us nothing for what she learned, and 
she was at liberty to leave at any time when 
she thought herself sufficiently proficient. 
She obtained board near our grounds, in a 


y ay -< ‘ aniary af eaven | 
We gave her a small apiary of seven | Mi have been talk—thinking of you for sometime 


How | 
) instruction ? | 
Well, she did work enough in the apiary to | 





All such, I am glad to meet, and glad to help. 
Nay farther; God is always ready and wil- 
ling to help us. My friends, when you are 
out of work, can you blame me for thinking 
it is because you are remiss in just the way 
I have tried to illustrate ? 
———$$—b-0 6 $$ 
AN APOLOGY FOR UNCHARITABLE 
THOUGHTS. 


tif AM thinking I owe you an‘apology for the way I 





— past. O yes, itis all very well for Mr. Root to 
say “Do everything exactly right; not nearly right, 
but just right;’? but then, when your work comes 
to hand, we find you do not do as you advise. 

[I was very much pleased with the appearance of 
the hives I ordered from you, until I began to put 
them together, and then I found needed your iron 
frames to hold them up while I nailed, but with 
some difficulty,,I got them put_up. I never thought 
of using a smoothing plane, and they all came to- 
gether well enough, excepting one cover,’ which was 


that there is an element in humanity which : 
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ania bath 


about 4 of an inch too narrow. In that I put a honey for customers. If I do up the sections in 
“dutchman”’ to fill up, and my hives were complete. paper, they are sure to jam their fingers into the 
I had them painted ready for the bees, but when I comb or smash it in some way. My customers gen- 
came to think of it, it was necessary to fillthem with erally want from four to twelve sections. I was 
frames. These I had not ordered, so I got out the A doing up four sections, the other day, and happened 
BC book to see how they were made. There is no to find a box 4% in. wide, by 8 long. The box was 
person I know of about here who uses frames. I one inch deep, and the cover also. Iset four boxes 
had rigged up a circular saw on an old turning in the bottom, and put glass on the outside boxes, 


aF 6 
AG's! 


ke 


a lad wv hy 


een on 
. 
one 


‘ee. 


oe ‘a lathe; so at it I went, and soon had my stuff out for then put the cover on and wrapped them with cord, 
ie Saree > the frames. I had sent to you for a sample frame, leaving it loose for the fingers to goin. It looks 
oO . and now I must make them just like the sample. 1 nice, and [ think it just what I want. 

“pe 


measured and measured to be exactly right; IT laid Aug. 9th.—Twelve days later.—Since writing the 
your frame on mine, and foand I was just right; and above, [ have tried those little section cases, and 
now thought I to myself, I am ready for the “blessed find they work toa charm. I went up to Moosehead 
bees.” But lo and behold! when Lcame to put my Lake with 310 lb. of honey, and got $77.50. IT was 
frames in my hives, they all rested on the bottom. just an hour in selling my load. I would like to 

I won't tell you what I said, but there was some have you try those box cases. I think, three sizes 
pretty tall thinking about that time. Iturnedto A Would be necossary,—to hold 4, 8, and 12 sections. | 
BC again; I got your dimensions, measured your Would like to buy them of you, if you could make 
hives, and found they agreed; then jumped at con- them. I think rubber would hold them together 
vlusions and said, either your hives or your book nicely. Since July 28th, [I have taken off 407 Ib. of 
was wrong, for they would not agree. Solwent to honey and shall take off 300 1b. more next week. | 
work and cut ° of an inch off all those frames, and have one colony, that has made HO Ib. box, and 30 Ib. 
while I was doing that, | hardly think my thoughts extracted honey, and thrown out two swarms. 
would square with teachings in Our Homes. I am There, I thought I would not say anything about 
glad, Mr. Root, you were not present just then, for | the new smoker you sent me, but { cannot keep 
might have said something that would not have been Still. [have always used a mouth smoker, which I 
pleasant to think of afterwards. Now to think you think better than any bellows smoker except the 
were not to blame at all! Your hives were just Cold blast. I will tell you just what I would do, if I 
right, and my frames were just right if [had not cut had to part with that or my best swarm; the swarm 
them down, and, like the nigger at camp meeting I Would go, by all means. W. H. GREEN. 
have been “makin’ all dis fuss for nothing.” In Parkman, Maine. 
looking through a drawer, the other day, I came ___—> €@ 0 <a 
across some tin strips. At first, [did not know what REPORT FROM AN APIARY RUN BY 
they were, but I remembered they came with the HIRED LABOR. 
hives. [turned to A BC again, and found they were A S but few apiaries are run by hired labor, I 
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rabbets for the frames to rest on. L wilted, T had no thought perhaps you might like the report of 
more to say; but thought I ought to apologize for * one managed mainly for extracted honey this 
the way I had been thinking of you. season. The yield is only moderate; the linn season 

Buena Vista, Pa., Aug 7, °79. W. M. A. BELL. was short and slow. We have 27 bbls., (about 10,000 

- eee Ibs.) clover and linn honey. We use oak barrels, 
ANA BC SCHOLAR IN MAINE. made for the purpose, which do not leak and are not 
waxed. 
if WILL now take time to tell you how we are get- Quy May count of bees was 65 colonies. We now 
cl ting along down here in the wilds of Maine. jaye 115 in fine condition for buckwheat. We use, 
The season, thus far, has been very wetand jy our apiary, 250 regular hives, full of regular 
cool, I think it better for bees than hot, dry weath- Combs, and about 75 hives containing no combs, but, 
er. Honey is coming in very fast this week, from) jy all other respects, like the others. The empty 
linden. I never saw bees work faster than they hives are set on the bottom boards of each strong 
have forthree days past. The golden rod is just colony, and the hive or hives containing the bees sect 
commencing to blossom. We shall have millions of over or on them. The hives of empty combs are ad- 
it soon. During the month of Aug., the country will geq at the top from time to time, as the bees and 
be completely ablaze with it. season require. 

I started the season with 13 colonies of bees, most- 44) the work is done by ahired man. Nearly all 
ly weak ones. I have taken off 300 Ib. of honey, the honey is capped before it is considered suitable 
part box and part extracted, and doubled my stock tg extract, or is extracted. The uncapping is done 
by natural swarming. I think they will do better with a Bingham & Hetherington uncapping knife, 
the remainder of the season than they have thus #nd the bees are controlled with two large Bingham 
far. 1 have fed grape sugar during the dull spell, smokers, one of which is usually in use. 


and think it the best food for out door feeding. It ER gmerwesEairgeoni> pe ee Pin 
: ‘ : rea n some rece 1L » inquiry 
has been a great help to my bees. was made as to the amount of honey needed for vin- 
Ihave the best roofs for bee hives that you ever egar. Our cappings are drained 24 hours, and then 
saw. They are made of slate. I have usedthem put into a whiskey barrel (having one head) nearly 
two saab i they prove tobe the boss cove full of spring water, and allowed to stay a few 
o seasons, and they prove to be the boss cover. | hours to rinse. Then the cappings are squeezed 
No matter how hard it rains, my hives are dry. I into balls like snowballs, and laid away. This pro- 
could hardly do without them. One piece of slate Cess is ay sar gear 4 gg agente ° ioe th 
. ‘ - 4 caps w oat an egg. : ni ; 
makes one side. I think my bees feel the heat much with put one head, and covered with mosquito net- 
less under them than when they are covered with ting and loose boards. In about one year, it is vin- 
boards, and they always look neat and new. egar in the loftiest sense of that word, better for ull 
I think I have found a case to pack sectionsin. I purposes than any cider vinegar oT rt  . AM. 


have been bothered much about doing up my box Otsego, Mich., Aug. 9th, 1879. 


—— 
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BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 
ANOTHER DESTROYER OF HONEY COMB. 


or honey-comb caterpillar, larva of the Galle- 
ate) ridcereana; but few have seen the one under 
consideration, so Lintroduce to the bee-keeping pub- 
lic, Dermestes lardarius, Linn., or the museum pest. 
| have been tighting this pest for years, and so am 
well prepared to deseribe him to those unacquainted 
with his person and character. He has been so 
much more of a pest in our several college cabinets 
of stuffed birds, fish, mammals, and insects, under 
my care, than at the bee-house where [ have often 
secon his work, that [ have never thought to acquaint 
my bee-keeping friends with his personnel and 
habits, and amonly led todo so now from the fol- 
lowing letter. 


Prof. A. J. Cook:—I send you, this morning, a 
small box of worms and bugs which I find are dam- 
aging my honey combs very materially, when not 
exposed to the fumes of sulphur. They do not spin 
a web as dothe moth worms, but seem to work in 
the cells and consume the wax septum. The worms 
are of all sizes, and seem, eventually, to change into 
the small bug enclosed. [have shown them to sev- 
eral bee-keepers, and they fail to give any informa- 
tion in regard to them. I put up a package for you 
a couple of weeks ago, but they cut through the 
cork, and TI eould not find any bugs until to-day, 
though there were plenty of worms. Please inform 
me, at your earliest convenience, through the 
journals if you prefer, if they are commonly known 
to bee-keepers, as injurious to honey combs. 

Toledo, O., July 28, 79. JOHN Y. DETWILER, 


This is a beetle, Dermestes lardarius. The generic 
name, Dermestes, comes trom the Greek, and means 
skin-devourer. Every zoological collector knows 
that this name is exceedingly appropriate. The 
specific name refers to the fact that the larvie of 
these beetles are very free in the larder, and not 
slow to show their appreciation of good lard and ba- 
con. This beetle, like our bee-moth, is an imported 
insect. This makes the case all the worse, as Our most 
formidable insect enemies are the imported ones. 

This beetle (Fig. 1, magnified 14) is black, 
with a buff border at the base of the wing 
covers, on each side of which are three dots. 

This yellowish color is owing to Short hairs 

of that color. There are a few yellowish 

hairs on the under side of the thorax. The 

free ends of the antennw are enlarged, 

and brownish. The remainder of the anten- 

me—all but the last three joints—are black, Fig. 1. 
us are also the legs; though on these latter, as on 
other parts of the body, there may be found a few 
scattering yellow hairs. 

These beetles, though they themselves eat little if 
anything at all, seem to know that their baby grubs 
willhave good appetites, and so lay their éggs upon 
such substances as will serve the prospective larvie 
for nourishment. Thus the eggs are laid upon al- 
most any animal substance, especially decaying or 
dried animal tissues. Waxisan animal secretion, 
and = it is not strange that comb is also subject to 
uttack, 

The newly hatched larvee are quite light colored, 
but they soon become plainly ringed with brown 
und white. These colors keep deepening with each 
moult, or change of the skin. After the last moult 
(Fig. 2, magnified °;), the colors are very 
dark, and light brown. There are thirteen 
rings or segments of the body back of the 
head. The dark brown occupies the centre 
of each segment, while the space between 
the rings is lighter. To the first three rings, 
are attached the usual three pair of jointed 
legs; while, terminating the last ring, are 
twosmall anal prop legs, a not infrequent F 
peculiarity of grubs or beetle larvee. Each Fig. 2. 
segment is decked with a ring of quite long, 
brownish hairs, while a more dense row of stiff, short 
hairs extends back from each of the segments. 
‘hese, with the two short, prominent spines on the 
ext to the last segment, probably serve to hold the 
srubs, as they push their way through the tunnels 
which their own eating has formed. ‘The head is not 
only armed with strong jaws, but there are also 
uitennve, which are rarely found in larval insects, 
though always present inthe mature forms. The 
full grown larvie are one half inch long. These are 


\ LMOST every bee keeper knows the wax worm, 
a 





what the editor of the “Exchange,”’ Aug. No., page 
1237 calls “little hairy striped moths.’’ He should 
have said grubs. 

Ihave found these pests quite useful in one re- 
spect, that of preparing skeletons of our smaller 
animals. I now have, bleaching in the sun, the 
remains of a fine massasauga, all of which, except 
the bones and rattles, has gone to nourish the Der- 
mestes. The ligaments still hold the bones together, 
and the whole is really very beautiful. IT also have 
skeletons of a bat, a mole, &c., prepared in the same 
way. 

The above suggests a remedy. Place some dried 
flesh or insects about the bee house. These will 
attract the beetles, when the latter may be crushed. 
In large boxes, the combs may be quickly rid of 
these destroyers by fumigation with sulphur, just 
as we would destroy the moth caterpillars. 

Another museum pest, Anthrenus varius, belongs 
tothe same family, Dermestid@—and, though much 
smaller, is quite as worthy to be dreaded. The 
famous carpet beetle is of the same genus. It is 
Anthrenus scrophularee® and is doing no little mis- 
chief in New York and east. A. J. COOK. 


INSECTS ON THE BASSWOOD BLOOM. 
Inclosed, find those little insects that visited our 
basswood bloom, last year and this. This season, 
bloom was in abundance, commencing the 4th of 
July and lasting 22 days. The first 3 days, the bees 
worked well. Then began to appear those little 
creatures, in great numbers, and immediately there 
was plainly seen a check to the ambition of the bees, 
for they became touchy and cross, and I, too, some- 
what, for they stung my visitors, and much disap- 
pointed me, asl have every advantage of a long 
yield, the bloom being late onthe high hills. Per- 
haps it is because of those insects that basswood 
can not be depended upon. Who will tell? 
Mombaccus, N. Y., Aug. 5,’79. W. MOREHOUSE. 
The little beetle sent by Mr. Morehouse is a species 
of Photinus. Most of these beetles are phosphores- 
cent. Our fire-beetle alias fire-fly, alias lightening- 
bug, belongs to the genus Photinus. Nearly all of 
the beetles of this family, Lampyrida@, feed on the 
pollen of tlowers, where they will be found during 
the day. The beetles were after the pollen, the 
bees in quest of the nectar. The drouth dried up 
the nectar fountains, but did not stop the growth 
and development of pollen. So the bees, like Othello, 
found their occupation gone, and were cross about 
it. The beetles, on the other hand, continued to 
find pollen, and, presumedly, were still joyous. 
Our friend, then, like many others of us, owes his 
ill fortune to drouth, not to the little beetles which 
meant and did him no harm. A. J. CooK. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Aug. 11, ’79. 


SYMPHORICARPUS, 

A. IT. Root:—Enelosed find specimens of a shrub 
which grows in profusion here, in clearings, pas- 
tures, and waste places, where the land remains 
uncultivated for some time. It is very hardy, and 
grows from2to4ft. high, according to the soil. It 
is known as the buck berry bush; I suppose, from 
the fuct that deer and sheep subsist largely upon 
the berries, which it yields in large quantities, and 
which hang on till late in spring. They are of a 
bright red color, of the size of grains of pop corn. 
Every twig is clustered with the crimson fruit, its 
entire length, and presents a very ornamental ap- 
pearance, at a season when nature generally wears 
a somber aspect. By the casual observer, the flow- 
ers, Which are very small and unattractive, would 
be passed unnoticed, but for the swarm of bees 
which cover them from sunrise till nearly dark, 
muking merry music all day long. .To me, there is 
no sweeter sound than the song of bees as they joy- 
ously ‘flit from flower to flower, or wing their way to 
and from the hive. These homely little blossoms 
furnish but little pollen; it must be nectar for which 
the bees continually visit them. Right here is an 
example of the beautiful compensating laws of 
nature. An humble bloom, by the sweets which its 
hidden nectaries secrete, attracts a myriad of gaily 
colored insects, and bees of every tribe, from the 
great bumble bee to tiny, green and golden insects, 
the golden-banded Italians appearing like so many 
pendant jewels as they swing upon the flowers, and 
make vocal the air with chimes of insect melody; 
and thus a grotto of loveliness is disclosed to view, 
which otherwise might appear tame and dull. 

The shrub has furnished a constant succession of 
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bloom for over 6 weeks, and will bloom for several 
weeks yet. The amount of honey in each flower is 
small, but, as in the white clover, the supply is con- 
stant and the quality good. Here, uninvited and 
without coaxing, it has taken its stand with our best 
honey producing plants. - The only cultivation I give 
it is, to clear away other shrubs and timber; it takes 
possession, and holds it ever after. 1 believe it will 
pay for cultivation. I have never heard it mention- 
edas ahoney plant, or seen it outside of this state. 
If you do not have it in Ohio, I will send you a few 
plants, by mail, this autumn, for your honey garden, 
or more by express, if you say so. The plant is very 
ornamental in winter, on account of its profusion 
of crimson berries. I prize it for its honey, and the 
forage it furnishes in winter for stock. Plants can 
be produced from seed, but plants that will bloom 
the first season are better. W. CC. SMITH. 

Warsaw, Mo., Aug. 9, 1879. 

Answer by Prof. W.. 
Agricultural College. 

This is Symphoricarpus vulgaris (Indian currant, 
or coral-berry). I received it, a few days ago, from 
another source in the southwest. The sender said 
it wasafine bee plant. It isa plant of the honey- 
suckle family. 


J. Beal of Michigan 


Editor of Gleanings: —It appears to this corre- 
spondent that you are making a big noise about that 


“Simpson Honey Plant,”’ but I tell you, and you can | 


tell “all the world and’’—the people of Australia, 


that if you had stood within ear-shot of the “Thomp- | 


son Honey Shrub,” yesterday, after the rain (Sun- 
day though it was), it would have humbled your 
ideas of your plant. Ihave visited a pretty large 
apiary with the “Simpson” contiguous, and the 
“blessed bees’’ did not make half as much noise 
about it as my one-horse concern makes over the 
Symphoricarpus. Then, too, once planted, it will 
take care of itself, being about as self asserting as 
the Canada thistle, a little more useful, and a great 
deal more beautiful. After the bees are done with 
it, its gorgeous racemes of crimson berries are not 
excelled by any shrub of the Northern states, and 
at a season, too(up to the holidays), when decorative 
plants are wanted. 

I have the Clethra alnifolia on the place, but will 
not extend its culture for bee forage. To the Sym- 
phoricarpus Ishall give the freedom of the ranch, 
as long as I keep bees. I suppose, being the first to 
notice it, after the “Blessed Bees,”’ as a boney plant, 
I have the usual privilege of naming it the **Thomp- 
son Honey Shrub,” or “Honey Shrub” without the 
Thompson, if you will, this being a little more ex- 
pressive, from a bee-keeper’s stand point, than its 
specific name, Symphoricarpus vulgaris, which 
would perhaps be a jaw-breaker to some good bee 
man or bee woman. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Stelton, N. J., Aug. 1879. 


A NEW SPECIES OF MILKWEED. 

Enclosed are the leaves and tlowers of a plant, a 
single specimen of which I found several years ago, 
growing wild on rolling and rather dry ground. I 
transplanted it to my dooryard, where it has contin- 
ued to thrive and blossom every year, and is very 


much frequented by bees. It grows about 244 ft. 
high and branches out into an umbrella shaped top, 
which, from July Ist to about the 10th of Aug., is 
covered with bloom, of a dark orange color. It has 
a straight, spindle shaped root, snow white, 3 in. in 
diameter at the surface of the ground, and 2% in. at 
a depth of 2 1-2 feet. J.S. PIERCE. 

Granger, Medina Co., O., Aug. 1879. 

We sent the specimen to Prof. Beal who 
kindly replies as follows : 

This is aspecies of Asclepias (milkweed) which is 
everywhere well known as good for bees, though 
this species I have never met before. 

Ag. Col., Lansing, Mich. W. J. BEAL. 


GERMANDER. 

I send you a honey plaut which blooms from 3 to 4 
weeks. Please send me the name of it. 

East Mo., Aug. 11, ’79. W. F. STEWART. 

Answer by Prof. W. J. Beal. 

This is Teucrium Canadense 
comes tome several times a year, as a good plant 
for honey. It thrives along river bottoms, and is 
freely visited by bees. The plant is quite common 


at Lansing, Michigan. 


| blacks and 
(Germander), and | 
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It belongs to the mint family, 
alarge one, all or nearly all of which are good beo 
plants; as, catmint, peppermint, spearmint, pyenan- 
themum, thyme, sage, bergamot, skull cap, hour- 
hound, motherwort, and others. Wherever they 
grow in quantity, as all of them do in places, there 
bees thrive. 





DO PURE QUEENS EVER CHANGE TO 
HYBRIDS? 


A VEXED QUESTION. 


¥ SEE J. H. Pierce, on page 315, of GLEANINGs, 
™ speaks of having bought of you a tested queen 
~~ that was not pure; and you say that you can 
not account for her producing hybrids, unless it wis 
after she was shipped and that you are not sure 
that this is possible. This is something that has 
puzzled me for the last month; and I do not see how 
such a thing could be, yet I know it is sometimes 
the case, as IT have just had such a queen. I com- 
menced this spring to Italianize what black bees [ 
had, and my plan was to get my queens fertilized 
before there were any black drones flying. [hal 
drones tlying the 28th of March, and my first queen 
was hatched the 11th of April, and her brood was us 
pure as any I have (I clipped one of her wings after 
she was tested, as Ido all my queens). Well, she 
proved to be avery prolific queen, and her broo! 
was pure till about the middle of July, when T notic- 
ed quite a number of hybridsin the hive. I looked 
up the queen and found her all right, with the same 
old clipped wing. 

I kept her tillthe 10th of Aug., when nearly ll 
her hatching brood were hybrids. So that proves, 
to my mind, that the queen you sold to Pierce was 
pure when you tested her. I confess, I would have 
been very slow to take up with the idea of her he- 
coming hybrid after shipping, if Thad not had such 
a case myself. Do you think she could have met a 
drone the second time, and that without being able 
to tly? 

I have 19 colonies of bees, all Italians, and [ will 
venture the assertion that [have as fine a lot of 
queens as there is in the state. I have saved no 
queen, unless she was very large and prolific, and 
the consequence is that all my bives are very strong. 
and in the best condition for the fall bloom, in which 
I ever saw bees. When I take a frame out of the 
hive, it is so full of bees I have to drive them from 
one place to sec if all is right and if there are any 
queen cells; and I often tind them, even at this time 
of the summer. L. R. JACKSON. 

Fairland, Ind., Aug. 16, 1879. 

I do not believe, friend J., that the queen 
was fertilized after she had been laying ani 
her wing had been clipped, but I think slie 
was fertilized the second time when she first 
took her flight, as it has been proved ly 
many testimonies that such is often the case. 
She probably met a black drone at one trip. 
and an Italian at another. The spermatozoa 
received from the Italian drone was used 
first, and, when that was exhausted, tlie 
queen was, virtually, a hybrid queen, and 
no more. This will explain why we have 
queens that produce bees the greater part of 
which are beautifully marked, while, once 
in a great while, there will be one almost 
black ; also queens that produce both pure 
yure Italians. I admit this is 
somewhat of a conjecture, but I offer it until 
we can have some better explanation of these 
well known facts. 
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Wintering; Continued from Sept. Number. 
REMOVING 'TITE BEES FROM THE CELLAR. 

If they do not get too restless, IT would al- 
low them to remain until the soft maples, or 


willow and alder, begin to furnish pollen. | 


Put them out very early, in the morning of 
a warm pleasant day, if you can tell what 
morning will develop into a pleasant day. 
Set each hive out so quietly that none of the 
yest will be disturbed, if you can. I would 
a little prefer that each stock be placed on 
on its usual summer stand, if it be praectica- 
ble, but, if not, it may make but little differ- 
ence, Colonies often get badly mixed when 
first carried out, and queens are sometimes 
lost. Giving each one its old stand will do 
much to avoid this. If you doubt that the 
hees remember their old location, just set a 
single hive on a new stand, and see where 
the bees will go, when suddenly disturbed 
and allowed to fly. 

After they are all out, and nicely fixed as 
they were the fall before, keep a close watch 
that the weak ones do not swarm out, as 
they are quite prone to do, after their long 
coufinement. I do not know but I may dis- 
gust you with indoor wintering, by the 
inany difficulties I have been mentioning; I 
want you to know what you have to contend 
with, even though I do discourage you. 


ADVANTAGES OF CELLAR WINTERING. 

I. C. Root estimates that bees wintered 
in-doors probably save as much as 5 ths. of 
honey per colony. This would be quite an 
item, in an apiary of 100 hives. In contrast 
with the method of wintering out-doors with- 
out protection, I think he may be right; 
hut, with a properly prepared chaff hive, I 
think there will be little, if any, more hon- 
ey consumed, unless it is used in rearing 


brood which will add to the strength of the | 


colony. .A colony may be so wintered as to 


consume searcely any stores, but it may | 
take them all the fore part of the honey | 


season to recover strength enough to be of 

any value, 

NUMBER OF COLONIES TO BE PUT INTO ONE 
ROOM OR CELLAR. 

Unless you have as many as 40 or 50, I 
would not think of wintering them in-doors ; 
for a few colonies would not be able to keep 
ip the temperature of the room, and it 
would be liable to get very cold. Many fail- 
lires have been reported from trying to win- 
ter a dozen or more in a small room. 
SUMMING UP THE MATTER OF WINTERING. 

Taking all things into consideration, my 
advice to the A B C class, and to all others 
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who have not large apiaries and large ex- 
perience, is to winter in chaff packed hives, 
in the open air, on their summer stands. If 
it were as pleasant and convenient to handle 
bees in the house apiary as in the open air, I 
should say, have a house apiary. 

SPRING DWINDLING. 

I do not know whether to style this a dis- 
ease, or a condition of things that comes 
about naturally during cold and backward 
springs. I should ineline to the latter, were 
not its ravages so uncertain; that is, it 
seems to affect a part of an apiary and not 
another part; and, at times, it will go all 
through one apiary, while another, a few 
miles away, will be entirely free from it. It 
is very certain that it afflicts weak colonies, 
as a general thing, more than strong ones, 
but there are exceptions even to this. It is 
much worse after along, hard winter, and 
it disappears always at the approach of set- 
tled warm weather and new honey. <Al- 
though it does not generally seem to affect 
stocks before March, I have seen them af- 
fected by it from Feb. until June. I have 
even known colonies to be listless and life- 
less from its effects, until others in the api- 
ary were sending out rousing swarms. 
Strong colonies that are raising brood vig- 
orously seldom seem affected by it, but I 
suspect they are affected more or less by it, 
or by the condition of things, but have suf- 
ficient vigor and strength—animal heat, if 
you please—to pull through until there is 
plenty of warm weather, new pollen, and 
new honey. 

CURE FOR SPRING DWINDLING, 

As Lhave said before, I know of no posi- 
tive cure except warm weather, and this 
always does away with it entirely; were this 
not the case, I should hardly be willing to 
class this great drawback to successful bee 
culture, under the head of wintering. The 
question now arises, can we not, by the use 
of artificial heat, bring about such a state 
of affairs as is produced by warm weather ? 
In other words, can we not, by going to the 
necessary expense and trouble, save our 
bees and queens, even though seasonable 


weather does not come? Many experiments 


have been made in the matter, and some of 


them, apparently, have succeeded; but, on 
the other hand, many of them have signally 
failed. I have started healthy brood rearing 
in every month in the year, by means of ar- 
tificial heat, but to take whole apiary that 
is running down, in the month of April, and 
/build it up, prevent the colonies from 
| swarming out, and the queens from desert- 
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ing and dying, is something I have never 
succeeded in doing. 

A singular part of the whole matter is 
that our friends in the South should suffer 
in the same way, and even werse than we in 
the North, as the letter I have given in the 
extract above indicates. Similar eases have 
been reported almost all over the South, al- 
though it is a more unusual thing there, for 
bees to die with plenty of stores in the hives. 
There are considerable apiaries in Medina 
Co., which, until within the past two years, 
have scarcely known a case of this spring 
dwindling, but which have lately been badly 
affected.” Two of the owners have excellent 
cellars, and, heretofore, have rather ridi- 
culed the idea that spring dwindling was 
due to other causes than careless manage- 
ment. Therefore, my friends, 1 am sorry to 
say that, though you have hitherto never 
lost a colony in your life, you must not be 
astonished or disappointed should you, some 
spring, see all your colonies go down to 
handfuls, in spite of all you can do, and per- 
haps perish outright. If lam mistaken, I 
shall be very glad to know it, but I think it 
will be safest, to base our calculations on 
the assumption, that bee culture, in some 
respects, is a hazardous business, even with 
the most thorough and careful. 

WHAT TO DO WHEN YOUR BEES GET 

“SPRING DWINDLING.” 

Look them over every other day, if neces- 
sary, and close up the division boards, tak- 
ing outall combs they cannot cover. As 
soon as a colony gets so weak that it cannot 
cover two combs, unite it with some other 
weak one; also, whenever you find colonies 
queenless, unite them with others. If you 
have the real dwindling, you will find queen 
cells started and queens missing, at almost 
every round you take among the hives. 
This is because the colonies have become 
disheartened and demoralized, and the only 
thing that will prevent this demoralization 
is to double them up, until there are num- 
bers enough to repel the frost, and make 
them feel that there is some use in trying to 
hold out. It may be that these same colo- 
nies that you double up and make strong 
one day, will need the same thing done a- 
gain, within the next 3 days, but there is no 
help for it. Keep the brood together so as 
to have it protected as much as possible, and 
keep reducing your colonies until they stop 
losing bees with such rapidity. The ques- 
tion may be asked, what becomes of the bees? 
[I believe, generally, they fly out of the hives, 
and never get back again. During cool sun- 
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shiny days, they may be seen on the fences 
and sidewalks, on the grass and like places, 
often laden with pollen, showing clearly 
that they are trying to make a live of it. and 
doing the best they can. [have sometimes 
thought they became so chilled in their mea- 
ger clusters at home, that they had not suf- 
ficient vigor to withstand the chilly spring 
winds as a bee from a powerful and prosper- 
ous colony would. As the Italians are more 
eager for stores than the common bees, it 
may be that this is one reason why they are 
often said to be more liable to this dwindling 
than the common bees. 

Now, in regard to a decreasing apiary, al- 
low me to say, even if the bees do get de- 
moralized, you must not. Fix up the hives 
and combs where the bees have died. Brush 
out the dead bees and bury them, that in- 
quisitive visitors may not make a great fuss 
on seeing heaps of dead bees, and while you 
make a retreat, do every thingin good order. 
Make the apiary neat and tidy, justas you 
would if every hive was boiling over with 
bees. Do not leave any filled combs exposed 
to robbers, but as fast as they are taken from 
the bees, either shut them up in bee tight 
hives, or carry them into your bee house. 
Your neighbor may have hives strong with 
bees that will like no better fun than to cleat 
your hives out, and after they get once to 
going, you may find they will clean out your 
hives that have bees in them too. During 
the past few weeks, I have had more com- 
plaints of robbing in connection with this 
spring dwindling, than ever before, perhaps. 
in the spring. Some of the friends seem in- 
clined to lay the whole trouble to the vicious 
bees belonging to their neighbors, or coming 
from the woods. 

During the doubling up process mentioned 
above, many queens will be thrown out, and 
if the season is far enough advanced, they 
may be sold to those about you who have 
colonies strong enough to divide, Asa proof 
that these queens are just as good as any. 
just put them into a strong colony and you 
will see them go to work just as well as they 


did during the summer previous. 


Well, suppose the bees all die; what then ? 
Why, you must do the best you can, and if 
none are left, go out among those about you 
who are more fortunate, and buy more. By 
paying a dollar a lb. for bees, as I have done 
for the past month, or by buying hives and 
all, as cheap as you can, with your stock of 
hives and combs, you may build them up at 
arate that may astonish not only those about 
you, but even yourself as well. In order te 
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save your queens, it may be well to purchase 
before your bees are quite all gone. You 
will find that bees from another yard will 
take hold and go to work just as well as they 
eyer did. Even this 10th day of June, I have 
noticed colonies that seem not to have re- 


covered entirely from the siege they have. 


just passed through, while stocks right by 

their side, no heavier, but which were pur- 

chased 10 miles away, perhaps, seem to rear 

brood and build up equal toany thing I 

ever saw. 

WHAT TO DO WITH COMBS FROM ILLVES 
WHERE THE BEES HAVE DIED. 

Put them safely out of the way of bees, 
either in tight hives, or in a bee proof room, 
and if you have not bees enough to cover 
them by the middle of June, or at sucha 
time as you shall find moth worms at work 
among them, be sure that all the combs are 
spread at least two inches apart, as recom- 
mended in BEE MOTH. Now, whatever oth- 
er precautions you take, you must look after 
these empty combs occasionally. They are 
very valuable, and must not be allowed to 
be destroyed. A very good way to keep 
them is to put them in empty Simplicity 
hives, piled one over the other. This keeps 
them perfectly protected, and yet you can 
quickly look them all over as often as once 
a week at least, until they are used. But 
suppose they do get moldy, or full of worms, 
what then ? 


WHAT TO DO WITIL COMBS THAT ARE 
SOILED, MOLDY, AND FILLED 
WITH DEAD BEES. 

When I wrote the article On DYSENTERY, 
I forgot to mention what should be done 
with the combs after the bees had died. 
Many times, you will find the cells full of 
dead bees, and anyone who has tried it, will 


know what an endless task it is to try to 7. caer “gga 
| tinue to come up, as in times past? The 


pick them out. Well, do not try; but just 
take these combs and set them away, until 
you want empty combs to build up stocks, 
and then hang them one at atime, in the 
centre of a populous colony. 


see how the bees do it. If it is at a season 
when honey is coming in, it will have un- 
dergone such a transformation, you can 
scarcely believe your eyes, when you come 
to take a look at it. I have put in combs 
that were full of dead bees, filthy from the 
effects of dysentery, and moldy besides, and 
found them in the afternoon of the same 
day clean, bright, and sweet, holes patched 


/ would soon be elean. 


over for my bad comb, and then came pret- 
ty near declaring somebody had taken it 
away; there was no comb there that could 
be identified as the bad one. Do not ex- 
tract the honey, pick out the bees, or fuss to 
wash them off with water; just let the bees 
try their hand at it, and see. Do not give 
thei too many bad combs at once, or they 
may get discouraged, and swarm out. Give 
them one, after a few hours, another, and 
you will very soon have them all right. 
How do they do it so quickly? Well, each 
bee takes a cell, and when he has his cell 
finished, they are all done. Suppose you 
had as many boys as there are hills of corn 
in the field. If all went to work, the field 
Combs infested with 
moth webs, and even live worms, may be 
fixed up ina twinkling, in the same way. 
If you stand in front of the hive, you may 
have the satisfaction of seeing the worms 


‘led out by the nape of the neck; to do this, 


i have mentioned. 


/my book, “The A B C of Bee Culture.” 


you want a strong vigorous colony of Ital- 
ians. See BEE MOTH. A new swarm will 
usually clean out a hive of bad combs, in 
the same way, but if too bad they may 
swarm out. Better take them in the way I 
To be sure it pays to save 
such combs. 


My triends, | have now got to the end of 
I do 
not mean to say that it is finished, for it will 


_probably not be finished until my life here 


on earth is 


hours, just take a peep at menses one | ciently established to entitle them to a place 


finished. The types for the 
whole of it are standing in their respective 
cupboards, and, as we are printing the book 
almost constantly, there are also constant 
revisions going on, The book was com- 
menced two years ago last May; and, since 
then, new things have been coming up al- 
most daily. Why will new things not con- 


pages of GLEANINGS will give you notice of 
all these new things as they come, and the 
A B C will embody all important matters as 
fast as they are tested, and become sufli- 


in it. 


I take pleasure in acknowledging my in- 
debtedness to Mr. Walter B. House, of Sau- 


| gatuck, Mich., for the principal part of the 


glossary contained on the next few pages, 
and for the very comprehensive index, 
which he has so faithfully compiled for the 
whole A BC book. The part of the glossa- 
ry comprised under the head of ‘‘Hives”’ is 


up, and partly filled with eggs, honey, and | my own work; the rest, I believe, belongs 
In one case I hunted the hive all | to Mr. House. 


dollen. 
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GLOSSARY. 


FIGURES AT THE CLOSE OF A DEFINITION REFER TO PAGES OF THIS BOOK. 


Abdomen of Bee.—The terminal division of the in- 
sect, composed of a variable number of rings. | 
Absconding Swarms.—One that from any unnatural | 
cause leaves its hive, 1. 
Adair Hive.—See Hives. 
After Swarms.—Those issuing after the first swarm, | 


3. 
Alighting Board.—A board in front of the entrance | 
to a hive, on which the bees alight, 5. 
American Hive.—See Hives. 
—* One who keeps bees. 
ne, 
Apiarist.—See p. 11. 
Apiary.—See p. 11. 
Apiculture.—The culture of bees. 
Apis (Latin).-The family to which bees belong. 
Aphides.—A kind of plant lice that emit a liquid | 
sometimes gathered by bees, and called honey dew, | 


Apiarist prefera- 


| 


Artificial Comb.—Comb Foundation, 19. 
Artificial Fertilization.— Impregnation of queens in | 
confinement, 19. | 
Artificial Heat.—Warmth artificially produced, and | 
upplied to bees, 20. 

Artificial Pasturage.—Plants and trees cultivated for 
the honey they yield, 20. 

Artificial Polen.—Rye meal or other substances fed 
to bees as a substitute for natural pollen, 139. 

Artificial Swarm.—A colony made by the division of 
one or more swarms, 21. 

Balling.—The manner in which bees cluster about a 
strange queen, in attempting to sting her. 

Bee Bread.—See Pollen. 

Bee Climbers.—Apparatus to assist one in climbing 
bee-trees, 30. 

Bee Culture.—The care of bees. 

Bee Dress.—A suit adapted to prevent stinging by 
bees, 26. 

Bee Gum.—Term applied to that part of a tree or log 
which is, or has been, occupied by wild bees. | Ap- 

lied by our friends in the South to all kinds of | 
vee hives. 

Bee Hive.—A box or other receptacle made by man, | 
to be used as a home for the honey bee, and usual- | 
a wee one swarm. (See Bee Gum and | 

skep.) 

Bee House.—A house for bee hives. Also applied to | 
the rude sheds seen about the country, where one | 
or more hives are crowded together. | 

Bee Line.— The most direct route between two places. | 

Bee Moth.—A grey miller, % in. long, the larvie of | 
which feed upon and destroy combs, 31. 

Bee Plants.—Plants which are valuable as honey pro- | 
ducers. 

Bees Wax.—See Wax. , 

Bee Tree.—A tree occupied by a swarm of bees. 

Bell Glass.—A bell shaped glass used much in Eng- | 
land for surplus honey. 

Black Bees.—A species whose color varies from dark 
brown to black. They are natives of Germany. 


Bottom Board.—The floor of a hive. | 
Bow Hive.—See Hives. | 
Box Honey.—Honey stored in boxes or sections. i 
Brimstoning.—Fumigating with sulphur. See Fum- | 

igating, and Taking up Bees. j 
Broad Frame.—A frame used for holding section | 


boxes. 

Brood.—When applied to bee culture, larvee in all 
stages. Not applied to bees after emerging from 
the cell, however young they may be, 34. 

Brood Comb.—Either worker or drone comb uscd for 
breeding; usually applied to worker comb. 


| Candied Honey. 


| Closed End Frame. 


Brood Nest.-The space inside the hive, occupied by 
eggs and brood, extending in all directions from 
the center. 

Brood Rearing. —Raising bees, 34. 

Honey that has solidified, 40. 

Capped Brood.-See Sealed Brood. 


| Capped Honey.—Honey in cells that are sealed with 


wax. 

Cappings or Caps. 
in cells. 

Cell.—A hexagonal depository for honey, and apart- 
ment for brood rearing, made by honey bees of 
wax; two sizes. See Honey Comb and Wax. 

Chaff Hive.—A hive having double walls filled with 
chaff at all seasons, 94. 

Chrysalis.—State of Brood in transition from larvee to 
a fully developed bee. Termed also pupa and 
nymph. 


The covering of brood or honey 


See Hives. 


| Closed Top Frame.—See Hives. 


Clustering.—Manner in which numbers of bees cling 
together. 

Colony.—-A stock or swarm of bees, consisting prin- 
cipally of worker bees; but has, when perfect, onc 
queen and an indefinite number of drones, 

Comb.—-See Honey. 

Comb Basket.-A tin receptacle, with handles and a 
close fitting cover, for containing combs, or carry- 
ing them from place to place, 43. 

Comb Foundation (Abbreviated, fdn.)—Thin sheets 
of wax, which have been passed between the two 
rollers of a fdn. machine, having the shape of the 
bottoms of cells with their edges partially raised. 
An urtificial fdn. or partition upon which bees 
build comb, 44. 

Comb Foundation Machine.--A machine consisting 
principally of two metallic rollers engraved with 
such accuracy that thin sheets of wax passed be- 
tween them will have the form of the bottoms of 
cells, 44. 

Comb Holder.-An apparatus which may be attached 
to the outside of a hive to hold a frame of comb. 
Comb Honey.—-Honey which has not been removed 

from the comb. 

Comb Guide.-Generally a wooden edge, or a strip of 
comb or fdn., in the top of a frame or box, on 
which comb is to be built. 

Cushion.—A case or bag filled with some soft and 
porous substance, as chaff, for covering brood 
trames on top or side. 

Cyprian Bees.—From the Island of Cyprus. They dif- 
fer but little from the Italian. 

Davis’ Transposition Process.—See Grafted Cells. 

Decoy Hive.—One placed in position to attract ab- 
sconding swarms. 


| Dividing.—Separating a colony into two or more, by 


removal of combs or bees, or both, 55. 

Division Board.—A board, of the same length and 
height of the inside of hive, used for contracting 
the size of apartment. 

Dollar Queen.—Fertile queen, that has been laying 
less than 21 days, and reared from pure Italian 
mother, 159. 

Drone.—A male bee larger than the worker, useful 
for nothing except filling the sexual office, 56. 

Drone Brood.—Brood in drone cells, (see Cells) from 
which drones are hatched. 

Drone Egg.—One that is unimpregnated, laid by a 
virgin queen, or fertile queen, or fertile worker. 
Drumming Bees.—Driving from hive, by pounding 

on the outside, 212. 

Dysentery.—A disastrous disease affecting bees in the 

spring; cause, cure, &c., 60. 
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Dzierzon Theory (pronounced Tseert-sone).—The 
theory of Dzierzon, formulated into 13 proposi- 
tions, treating mainly of queens, their virginity, 
fecundation, and fertility. 

Embryo.—The first rudiments of existence of any 
plant or animal. 

Entrance.—An opening in the hive for the passage 
of bees. 

Entrance Blocks.—Three-cornered pieces of wood, 
for regulating the size of the entrance, 7. 

Eyyptian Bee.— If it differs from the Italian, it is in 
being lighter colored and exceedingly cross. 

Extracted Honey.-Honey taken from the comb by 
means of an extractor. , 

Evrtractor.-See Honey Extractor and Wax Extract- 


or. 

Fdn.—Abbreviation for comb foundation, 47. 

leeders.-Arrangements for feeding bees, 73. 

Fertile.—Productive, laying; as, fertile queen or 
worker, 

Fertle Worker.—A worker that lays eggs which pro- 
duce only drones, 78. See Worker. 

Fired Frame.—See Hives. 

Foul Brood. 
a species of fungoid growth which affects brood, 80. 

Foundation,See Comb Foundation. 

Frame.—-A movable structure of slats, generally four 
cornered, in which bees build comb which may, 
by this device, be changed about inside, or re- 
moved from, the hive at pleasure. 1lt was brought 
into use by Rey. L. L. Langstroth, in 1851. See 
cut and Hives. 

Fumigate.—Lu expose to smoke; to apply the fumes 
of sulphur. 

Gallup Hive.—See Hives. 

(ilucose.—See grape sugar. 

Granulated Honey.—Honey that has formed into 
graius, in passing from a viscous to a candied 

state. 

Grape Sugar.—A saccharine substance less sweet 
and less soluble than cane sugar, made principally 
from Indian corn; is called Grape Sugar because 
it is identical with the sugar found in grapes. It 
is often confounded with glucose, with which it is 
nearly identical but glucose contains more dex- 
trine than grape sugar, which renders it a perma- 
nent liquid, grape sugar being a permanent solid. 
Both substances are well known in commerce, and 
while glucose may, by chemical means, be convert- 
ed into grape sugar, grape sugar cannot, by any 
means known at present, be converted into glu- 
cose. The sweet principle of both substances is 
known under the general term of grape sugar, to 
distinguish it from cane sugar, and as the manu- 
facture of these articles, as an important industry, 


A malignant, contagious disease, being | 


is of rather recent date, our dictionaries and cy- | 


clopeedias, so far as I can learn, have failed to 
make any distinction between the two. 
sweet principle of honey is grape sugar, these sub- 
stances, when made pure, are a more natural food 
for the honey bee thun cane sugar. 

Green Honey.—See Unripe Honey. 

Guide Comb.—Pieces of comb used as guides for 


As the | 


building combs in brood frames or surplus boxes. | 


Hatehing Brood, 


cells, 


Brood just emerging from the | 


Honey. The nectar gathered by bees from flowers, | 


and brought to a viscous state, by evaporation in- | 


side the hive, after being deposited in the cells. | 
Honey Bag, or Honey Sack.—An enlargement of 


the gullet or first stomach, in which the bee car- 


ries the nectar gathered from flowers. 
Honey Bee.—In general, any bee that gathers hon- 


ey; but applied to the smaller classes in distinct- | 
ion from the bumble bee, in that they gather much | 


larger quantities of honey. 


Honey Board.—A board formerly used on top of | 


frames, containing holes or slots over which were | 


placed surplus boxes; now but little used. 


! 
Honey Box.—A receptacle for surplus honey, closed 
on all sides, but with entrance holes for bees. | 


Mostly discarded now for the section boxes. 

Honey Comb.—A sheet of hexagonal cells, the same 
on both sides, having a middle wall or partition. 
When new, weighs 34 Ib. per sq. ft., requiring for 
its production about 5 Ibs. of honey. Brood combs 
are 4 in, thick; but, owing to the shape of the 
bottoms, each cell has a depth a little greater than 
half the thickness of the comb. Combs of this 
thickness will hold 3 lbs. of honey per sq. ft.; | but 
the cells = be lengthened to the capacity of 10 
lbs. per sq. ft. Worker comb contains 25 cells per 
Sq. in., On each side; drone comb, 16 cells per sq. 
in., on each side: cells of both are of the same 


depth. Sides and bottoms of cells are, when new, 





1-180 in. thick. The bottom of each cell is formed 
of 3 rhombs, so united as to make the center of 
each cell the lowest part, which point is the center 
of three cells on the opposite side. The bottom of 
each cell thus forms a fourth part of a rhombic 
dodecahedron, and a third part of the bottom of 
each of the three opposite cells. Honey comb is 
made by the honey bee, from scales of wax. See 
Wax. 

Honey Dew.--See p. 114. 

Honey Extractor.-A very ingenious contrivance by 
which centrifugal force is made to throw the 
honey from frames or pieces of uncapped comb. 

Honey Gate.—A cast iron fixture, for drawing off 
honey from extractors, barrels, &c. 

Honey House.—A building used for storing honey, 
combs, hives, and apiarian implements; also for 
extracting honey and doing other work pertaining 
to the apiary. 

Honey Knife.—A thin, double edged, steel blade, 
with inclined handle, used for uncapping honey 
for the extractor. 

Hives.--1 have not thought best to describe the dif- 
ferent kinds of hives in the main part of my book, 
lest I should confuse the beginner by details that 
I cannot think at all important to his success. I 
have thought best to give a brief description here of 
the hives in use, that our readers may be able to 
converse in regard to them understandingly, when 
occasion requires. Of course, none but movable 
comb hives are worthy of consideration nowadays, 
and as the frame is the principal part of any hive, I 
will make a diagram of the principal sizes and di- 
mensions in use as below. 


DIAGRAM OF PRINCIPAL FRAMES IN USE. 
Figures given are outside dimensions in inches. 


| Suspended frames have 3% inch supporting arms, or 


an equal prolongation of top bar. 
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QUINBY SUSPENDED FRAME, AND HIVE. 


The first 5 are what are called suspended frames, 
because they are supported or suspended rather, by 
elongations of the top bar, or other equivalent de- 
vices. Mr. Langstroth has the credit of inventing 
this form of movable frame; but, as this, like al- 
most every other invention, seems to have been the 
joint work of a great many individuals, it is likely 
that to him rather belongs the credit of first bring- 
ing it practically before the public. Mr. Quinby 
made the frame figured at the top of the list, after 
seeing Mr. Langstroth’s book, in 1856. If I am cor- 
rect, he chose those dimensions that he might have 


long inside. Judging from his experience with box 


This hive, which, I suppose, should be termed the 


Adair hive more because he brought it so promi- 
nently before the public than because the idea was 
of his own originating, was termed by him the *‘New 
Idea Hive’’; said idea being to arrange the frames in 
one long row, rather than to have an upper story, or 
any kind of a surplus receptacle above the brood 
nest. Such great things were claimed for this hive, 
that it was tried all over the country, and hives 


| were made to contain not only 20 and 25 frames, but 


Adair even claimed he could get a queen to rear 


| such a swarm of bees that a hive four feet long would 


hives, he doubtless thought these would be about the | 


right dimensions. It is quite a misfortune to the 
bee-keeping world at large, that he did not adopt the 
exact size given in Mr. L’s book, especially when 
he came so near it. I believe one reason he gives 
for choosing a size a little larger was that he could 
thus use only 8 frames, where Langstroth used 10. 
Thisis quite an important advantage, it is true; but, 
as a great many bee keepers who use the Q. frame 
(including among their number Mr. L. C. Root, who 
has just (July, 1879) revised Mr. Quinby’s book) have 
reduced the size of the Quinby frame to about that 
of the L. frame, I think we may safely call the 
frame as given by Mr. Q. rather large. Again; Mr. 
L., in deciding on the dimensions of the frame he 
has given us, contemplated its being used in a two 
story hive, which, I believe, Mr. Q. did not; this 


) ily account for the extra depth Mr. Q. | 
wousd ‘seaany accuun 5 Q. | meongy also, on all division boards for hives, and has 
y 


gave. The Q. hive for this frame was simply a box 
a foot square inside, and 18 inches long, as I have 
before mentioned. The entrance was, I think, an 
auger hole, and the honey was taken from boxes 


laced on the top, much in the same way as from the | 


»0x hives which Mr. Q. had been recommending. 
THE LANGSTROTH FRAME AND HIVE. 


I have given above, and under the head NUCLEUS, | 


the principle reasons for the dimensions of this 
frame. Other reasons being equal, the fact that 


there are more of this dimension of frames in use, | 


than of all others combined, should have some weight 
in deciding what frame and hive to use. None but 
one who has gone through the matter by actual ex- 
perience can estimate the difficulties and annoyan- 
ces caused by having hives and frames of different 
dimensions in the same apiary, or even in the same 
neighborhood. There will always be more or less 
buying and selling of hives, bees, &c., and where the 
hives and contents are all made from one exact and 
tixed gauge, there is little trouble; but where there 
is even a slight variation—even the fourth of an 
inch, it makes troubles innumerable. It is on this 
account, [ would most earnestly plead with you to 
adopt the regular L. frame, if you can come any- 
where near to it. While 10 frames are the standard 
number fora single story, there are those who use 
more, as wellas those who use less. Adam Grim 
and others who have made quite a business of sell- 
ing bees, have adopted 8 framed hives; and, as such 
a hive of bees was sold at about the usual price, 
there was, of course, a saving to the one who sold 
them. As these narrow hives cannot be used inter- 


be needed to give them room; and I presume hun- 


a hive just about a foot square and a foot and a half | dreds, if not thousands, of such hives were made 


and used. Like other similar inventions, they were 
said to be a success, and some there were who even 
went so far, as to stock their whole apiaries with 
such hives. Like other things again, and I hardly 
know why, the bees, in a couple of years, were taken 
out of these long hives, and they were put away out 
back of the barn, or somewhere else, and that was 
the last of them. At present writing, July 7th, 1879, 
I know of but two bee keepers who use them, and 
they do not use them anything like four feet long. 
Before closing the subject of what has been called, 
in pleasantry, the “long idea hive,’’ it may be well to 
state that an unscrupulous vender of patent hives, 
N.C. Mitchell, by name, about the time every body 
had dropped this “long idea’’ as a mistake, com- 
menced to introduce it to country people, as his 
patent hive, claiming it as his own invention, and 
that the most wonderful things could be achieved 
by its use. At the same time, he claimed to have a 


een, for the past four years, blackmailing innocent 
farmers, by threatening them with prosecution, un- 
less they hand him over $10. for the right to use, etc. 
Where they used neither the long hive nor division 
board, he claimed also to have a patent on a simple 
cloth cover, or any kind of a quilt, placed over the 
frames, and thus obtained, and, I fear, is yet obtain- 
ing, considerable sums of money. When the matter 
is sifted down, it is found that this Mitchell has a 
— only on an iron lug to be applied to a division 
oard, which is so impracticable that neither he nor 
any one else has ever made use of it; a fair sample 
of the way patents on bee hives turn out when in- 
vestigated. 

TUE AMERICAN HIVE AND FRAME. 


The hive known throughout the country as the 
American hive was invented by H. A. King, about 
the year 1865. Mr. K., it seems, considered the L. 
frame too shallow, and sought to make a tall hive 
like the box hives in cc mmon use, having movable 
frames like the L. hive. While a shallow frame may 


| be lifted out at the top of the hive very readily, it is 


changeably, on or beneath the standard size, I would | 


not advise them. We have now a lot piled up a- 
gainst the fence, just because they are too narrow to 
be worked with the rest. For the same reasons, and 
on account of getting boards wide enough for such 


much more difficult to use a frame a foot deep or 
more, in the same way. To obviate this, he made 
the hive with a movable side. A great many hives 
were sold, and it was very extensively introduced, 
perhaps more so than any other patent hive that has 
ever had an existence. believe the decision has 
been pretty general, however, that the movable side 
is a very undesirable feature, as well as the tall 
frame it was designed to accommodate, and the hive 
has been either discarded or so much modified that 
none of the patented features are left. The frame 
was, originally about 12% wide, by 16 or more inches 
deep, but after the long Adair hives came in vogue, 


| or about that time, it was changed to a frame exact- 


covers, I would also object to hives containing more | 


than 10 frames; if more room is wanted, put on an 


2 r. -e obiecte the style L. ive, | Y s 
oxtes story... I have objected So the old styte mee, | frame or hive scarcely means anything. HKeducing 


such as Mr. L. gave us, principally because the up- 
per story was made to fit over the lower one, and 


| 


could not therefore be used of itself independently, 


as aone story hive. It also required much waste 
lumber, to allow of frames of one size being used in 
both stories. Compared with the Simplicity, they 


ly a foot square outside. This was a gain, in getting 
it into a regular size, but the American hives scat- 
tered about the country contain frames of such a 
diversity of dimensions, that the term American 


| the depth to 12 inches was a great improvement, but 


even that is too deep for a two story hive, and most 
hives, since the advent of fdn., are used two stories 


| high or more. 


are heavy to handle, expensive to make, complicated | 


and bulky when they are to be stored away or — 


ped, and yet their inside dimensions are, after a 
no greater. 
ADAIR FRAME AND HIVE. 
Ever since Mr. L. gave us the dimensions of the 
frame he preferred, those who have had less experi- 


ence than he had have been insisting that the frame | 
is too shallow, and advising other dimensions. The | 


frarpe which I have called the Adair was not recom- 


mended by Mr. A. specially for this reason, but be- | 


cause he thought it more suitable for the peculiar 
hive he so strenuously advised about the year 1872. 


THE GALLUP FRAME AND HIVE. 


This frame was first brought prominently bofore 
the public, by Elisha Gallup. He used so small a 


| frame, because of the facility it gave for building 


up small colonies or nuclei. The hive he recom- 
mended was, at first, about 13 inches,long, holding 12 
such frames. It is the frame used and advised by 
Prof. Cook, G. M. Doolittle, and many others, and 
there are those who claim that better results can be 
secured by it than by any other of the larger frames. 
It is possible that this is the case in the hands of one 
long used to this frame, but 1 think the masses gen- 
erally will succeed just as well with the L. frame. 


| It is objectionable, because it is too deep to be used 
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to good advantage in a two story hive, and the ad- 
vantages of having both upper and lower story. ex- 
actly alike are too great to be lightly ignored. It is 
also objectionable, because there are more frames to 
be handled, to accomplish a certain amount of work. 
At one time, friend Gallup used two rows of these 
frames side by side, and named it the “twin’’ hive. 
These, like the Adair long hive, were considerably 
used, and some large results obtained from them, 
but they are now, T believe, laid aside again, for the 
old two story plan of giving more :oom, and getting 
surplus, 
CLOSED END QUINBY FRAME AND HIVE. 


Ever since Langstroth brought ont the movable 
frame, there have been, every now and then, indi- 
viduals advocating having the frames at fixed and 
regular distances, that the bees may be obliged to 
build their combs of exact thickness. T do not know 
what may be accomplished with the aid of fdn., but, 
at present, the majority agree that combs as they 
are usually found, are better handled without being 
fastened at fixed and rezular distances. The Amer- 
ican frame, as it was made originally, had the top 
bar very nearly 1% inches wide; as this is the dis- 
tance which brood combs should be from center to 
center, of course, the top bars came close together 
in this case, closing the space and forming a honey 
board or chamber floor, and making what is called 
the closed top frames. To be sure, there are some 
very decided advantages in such arrangements; 
such as, havirg the frames solid and substantially 
held when hives are to be moved, doing away with a 
honey board, ete. But, alas, the frames are not 
“movable,” and although thousands of such hives 
were introduced and sold, nearly all of them were 
soon laid aside. The L. arrangement seems to be 
the only one that stands the test of years of service. 

Well now, the Quinby hive of which Tam about to 
speak is not a closed top frame, but it is a closed end 
frame. One great objection to the closed top Amer- 
ican frame was, that it killed so many bees. Well 
our friend, Quinby, made a very long frame, and 
vot the end bars so far away from the centre where 
the bees are generally found, that they would be far 
less likely to be in the way, when the frames were 
being closed up in place. It will be remembered 
that,-in this frame, it is the ends that are made 1% 
inches wide, instead of the top bar. That they may 
not fall over too easily, a hook of hoop iron is nailed 
to one of the Jower corners, which hooks on a strip 
of similar hoop iron nailed to the bottom board. — It 
will be noticed that this closed end frame, Quinby 
hive is the simplest form of a movable frame that 
can well be devised. For a summer hive, 6 frames, 
with a pair of panels to close each of the outside 
ones and some simple board for a cover, is all that is 
needed. Of course, the whole must be placed on 
some kind of a flat board fora bottom board. If you 
wish a smaller hive, take out one or more frames 
and close inthe panel; if larger, put in frames as 
long as they may be needed. The troublesome di- 
Vision board, in all suspended frame hives, is here 
dispensed with entirely. To be sure, the same idea 


can be applied to any of the frames mentioned; but | 


with tall frames it is more troublesome, because you 
have the closed end bars nearer the bees, and there 
isa greater surface to be gummed fast, every time 
the hive is opened and closed. In fact, there is no 
standard size of Quinby frame, if Lam correctly in- 
formed. Quinby’s neighbors who use them, includ- 
ing his son-in-law, Mr. L. C. Root, and Capt. Hether- 
ington, who, it is said, has over a thousand hives, all 
use different sized frames. 

Why is not this frame and hive more in use ? 
cause it places the combs at fixed distances, which 


Be- | 


will remain a great objection so long as the bees will | 


persist in building combs of such irregular thick- 
nesses. If you think this can easily be got along 
with, take two heavily filled combs, with bulged cells 
long the ton bars, and trv to make them come up 
together. With suspended frames, this can easily 
he got along with. Also, try to close up a hive made 
of so manv loose pieces, and try to doit quickly, 
Without killing bees. In short. try using such hives 
in the apiary a year or two, by the side of suspended 
frame hives. I know there is a man found, once in 
a while, (yes and I know one woman. too. a very suc- 
cessful one, Mrs. Axtell, of Roseville, Ill.), who will 
sive the preference to a closed end frame; but there 
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into yo ayy frames. If any of you think you 


would like to adopt sucha hive, I would advise you 
to purchase L. C. Root’s excellent book, entitled 
“Quinby’s New Bee-keeping.”’ 

I have said nothing in regard to surplus arrange- 
ments for these various hives, for those described in 
this book can all be adapted to them. Where a 
frame is very deep, the sections should be placed at 
the side, as well as above the brood nest, and are 
then termed Side Storing Boxes. As a general 
thing, it seems to be well decided that the hives with 
shallow frames give far the most surplus. This 
brings us to the subject of extremely shallow hives. 

BINGHAM’S HIVE. 


Mr. T. F. Bingham of Otsego, Mich., has used a 
hive, and IL believe is using it still, with frames only 
6 inches indepth. While such extreme limits may 
be used, and successfully, too, especially by those 
advocating them, they will, as a general thing, be 
found inconvenient by the masses. Very tall 
frames, very shallow frames, very large and very 
small frames, triangular frames, five sided frames, 
and, in short, almost every imaginable kind of 
frames have been used and patented. Yes, many of 
them have been tried and abandoned over and over 
again. Of late, it seems that a great many of them 
have been patented over and over again; for patent 
hives have got to be such a legion, it is not at all 
strange that the patent office officials should fail to 
be able to tell what has, and what has not, been pat- 
ented. I would not discourage inventive genius, but 
I would caution our A BC class about traveling the 
same path over again so many times, not knowing 
that the ground has been thoroughly worked over 
before. Asageneral rule, I think the most igno- 
rant class of bee keepers we have are those owning 
patents on hives. 

House Apiary.—A double walled building usually of 
octagonal or rectangular form, in which bees are 
kept both summer and winter in separate hives as 
out of doors. 

Hybrid.—A cross between two species. In bee cul- 
ture, applied to a cross between blacks and Ital- 
ians. 

Hymettus.—A country of Greece, famed for the su- 
perior quality of its honey, which is of light golden 
color, and gathered from mountain thyme. 

Italian or Ligurian Bee.—A native of Italy, £distin- 
guished by three bands of yellow across the upper 
part of the abdomen of the worker bee. 

Italianizing.—Changing from any other species of 
bees to the Italian, 122. 

Introducing.—Method of presenting a strange queen 
to a colony of bees, so that they will accept her. 
Lamp Nursery.A device used in rearing queens; 

a double walled tin hive, with space between filled 

with water kept warm by means of a lamp, 125. 
Langstroth Hive. —See Hives. 

Larva (pl. Larve).—The bee in the grub state, from 
the time of the hatching of the egg until the cap- 
ping of the cell; in other words, unsealed brood. 

L.. Frame.—Langstroth frame (See Hives). 

L. Hive.—Langstroth hive (See Hives). 

Ligurian Bees,—See Italian Bees. 

Lining Bees.—Noting the direction of their flight. 
Mandibles.—Jaws of the bee, which work sidewise 
instead of up and down as in higher animals. 

Cook. 

Manipulation..-Handling of bees. 

Mat.-——-A covering for brood frames to be used under 
the cushion, quilt, or sheet to keep them free from 
propolis, or they may be used alone, made of 
wooden strips. woven with cord. 

Melextractor.—Honey Extractor. 

Metal Corners.—Tin Fixtures for securing corners 
of frames and forming on the upper bar an 
edged support, which can not be made fast by 
propolis, and under which no moth worm can se- 
crete itself. 

Mitchell Hive.—See Hives. 

Movable Frame.—See Hives. 

— Swarm.—A swarm which issues spontane- 
ously. 

Nectaries.—The lower part of the petals of flowers 
where nectar is secreted. 


| Neuter.—See Worker Bee. 
| Non Swarming Hive.—One so large, or so construct- 


are so few, in proportion to those who prefer the | 
other kind, that I have thought best not to try to | 


deseribe the hive in full, in my book. There are 
several who have nsed the hive a few years, and then, 
at great expense, have had the combs all transferred 


ed, as to control the desire to swarm, an end never 
yet satisfactorily obtained. 

Nucleus (pl. Nuclei or Nucleuses).—A miniature col- 
ony of bees, generally used for rearing queens. 
Should have a queen or means of rearing one. 

Nurse Bees.—Bees that care for brood: generally, 
those less than two weeks old. 
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Nursery.—A place in which queens are reared. See 
Lamp Nursery. 

Nymph.—See Chrysalis. 

Observatory Hive.—A hive constructed partially of 
glass, to allow examination of work inside without 
disturbing bees. 

Overstocking.—Having more bees in 
than there is pasturage to support. 

Parafine.—A white, translucent, crystalline, sub- 
stance, tasteless and inodorous, obtained from the 
distillation of mineral and vegetable tar. It re- 
sembles spermaceti. It derives its name from its 
remarkable resistance to chemical action.— Web- 
ster. It is sometimes used as a substitute for bees- 
wax, for coating barrels and other utensils for 
containing honey. 

Parasite.—A species of lice that live on the body of 
a bee, 63. 

Parent Stock.—A stock from which a swarm issues. 

Parthenogenesis (or Virgin Breeding.)—The law that 
life is imparted by the mother independently, and 
that every egg, as originally developed in the ova- 
ries, is of the male sex, but whenever fertilized it 
becomes transformed into a female. 

Pollen.—Fecundating dust of the antheral part of 
the stamen of flowers, gathered by bees, and when 
mixed with honey used for food of young bees, 
sometimes called bee-bread. 

Pollen Basket.—A slight cavity on the outside, just 
above the second joint, of each of the two hind 
legs, in which the pollen is carried, 137. 

Propolis.—A resinous substance gathered, probably, 
from the buds of certain trees, by bees, and used 
in covering rough places, and cementing and fill- 
ing cracks about the hive. 

Pupa.—See Chrysalis. 

Q. Frame.—Quinby frame. 

Q. Hive.—Quinby hive. 

Queen.—The only fully developed female in the col- 
ony; the mother of all the rest. 

Queen Cage.—An enclosure of wire cloth, or of wire 
cloth and wood, in which to confine a queen for in- 
troduction or shipping, 38. 

Queen Cells.—Elongated cells, in which queens are 
reared. 

Queening.—Introducing a queen to a colony. 

Queenless.—Having no queen. 

Queen Rearing.—Raising queens, 159. 

Queen Register.—A printed card so arranged as to 
show at all times the condition of the queen in the 
hive, on which it is tacked. 

Queen’s Voice.—A note frequently uttered by a 
queen, probably produced by her wings. 

Quilt.—A cover for brood frames made by putting 
wool or cotton between two pieces of cloth, and 
sewing them together. 

Quinby Frame.—See Hives. 

Quinby Hive.—See Hives. 

Rabbet.—Lately applied toa strip of folded tin, to 
be used in any hive where frames are suspended 
by the top bar, either with or without metal cor- 
ners, to aid in making frames more movable, and 
to assist in keeping bees free from the ravages of 
the bee moth. 

Rendering Waxr.—-Separating the wax from all for- 
eign substances by melting and straining. Usually 
applied to the operation of converting combs into 


one locality 


wax. 

Rhomb.—An equilateral parallelogram, having two 
acute and two obtuse angles; one of the 12 equal 
sides of a rhombic dodecahedron; one of the loz- 
enge shaped parts of the bottom of a cell, 110. 

Rhombie Dodecahedron.—A solid having 12 rhomb 
shaped faces, 110. 

Ripe Honey.—That which has by evaporation be- 
come sufticiently thick to be sealed in the cell. 

Robbing.—The act of pilfering stores from another 
hive, instead of obtaining them in the ordinary 
way from the fields. It occurs only in time of 
searcity of stores, 165. 

Royal Cell.—See Queen Cells. 

Royal Jely.—Food of queen larvie, 149. 

Sealed Brood.—See Capped Brood. 

Sealed Honey.—See Capped Honey. 
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Section Box or Section. 


| Worker Bee.—Erroneously called neuter; 


OcT. 


‘ 

A small box for surplus 
honey, open on two sides. 

Separator.—A strip or piece, generally of tin, placed 
between two section boxes, toinsure straight comb. 

Sheet.—A covering of single cloth, for brood frames. 

Skep.A term sometimes applied to any sort of «a 
bee hive. 

Spent Queen.—One that from old age becomes in- 
competent to lay any eggs, or but few which pro- 
duce drones only. 

Spermatozoid (pl. Spermatozoa)..-One of the Ani- 
malcula contained in the generative fluid of drones. 

Spring Dwindling.—Slow decrease in size of stocks, 
in early spring, 241. 

Sturter.Comb or fdn. fastened in the top of sur- 
plus boxes, to induce work therein. 

Sting.—A weapon of defense, contained in the pos- 
terior part of the abdomen of worker bees and 
queens, composed of 3 parts, two of which are 
barbed, 192. 

Stock.—See Colony. 

Super.—Any receptacle for surplus comb honey, ap- 
plied by our friends across the water to any kind 
of upper story. 

Swarm.—A large number of bees leaving the parent 
stock at one time, for the purpose of taking up 
new lodgings, accompanied by one queen in the 
first swarm, and in after swarms (see Colonies) by 
one or more. 

Swarming Season.--The time of year in which bees 
are most inclined to swarm. 

Taking up Bees.—Killing bees in fall, to get the 
honey. A practice now going rapidly out of use. 

Tested Queen.—One whose progeny has been exam- 
ined and found pure, 160. 

Transferring.—Changing bees and combs from one 
hive to another; changing comb from one frame 
to another. Usually applied to the operation ot 
changing bees and combs from box hives to hives 
with movable frames. 

Transposition Process.—See Grafted Cell. 

Unqueening.— Removing queen from a colony. 

Unripe or Green Honey. -Honey which has under- 
gone but litthke change by evaporation, and con- 
tained in unsealed cells. 

Virgin Queen--A queen which has not been fertil- 
ized. 

War.-A natural, unctious, secretion of honey bees, 
formed in delicate scales, in the eight wax pock- 
ets, on the under side of the abdor en. It is 
formed both in activity and in repose, but in much 
larger quantities while the bees are quietly chus- 
tered inside the hive. The production of each 
pound requires about 20 lbs. of honey. It is used 
by the bees for comb building, 222. 

Wax Exrtractor.—An apparatus by means of which 
wax is rendered by application of steam. 

Wax Pockets.—The 8 depositories under the rings 
on the under side of the 
abdomen of a worker bee, 
in which wax scales are 
secreted. 

Wax Press.-A device for 
rendering melted wax by 
pressure. 

Wedding Flight.—The flight 
ee of a virgin queen, for the 
WAX POCKETS. purpose of meeting u 
drone. 

Wild Bees.—A term applied to honey bees, that live 
in the forest, in hollow trees, or in cavities of 
rocks, or in other places away from the abodes of 
men. 

Wind Breaks.—Tight fences or close hedges, to keep 
winds from the apiary. 

an unde- 
veloped female possessing the germ of nearly 
every organ of the queen, which may at any time 
become sufficiently developed to allow her to lay 
eggs, but only such eggs as produce drones. Does 
all the work in the hive except laying eggs. ; 

Worker Egg.—An egg which is impregnated, and is 
laid only by a fertile queen: will produce either 
worker or queen. 
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Heads of Zrain, 


From Different Fields. 


pO BEES EVER ADD A FIBROUS MATERIAL IN COMB 
BULLDING TO GLVE ADDITIONAL SfRENGTH? 


5 f ‘an do the bees do with the down, or fur, 
YY 


that they nibble from bees? I have won- 
dered if they used it to strengthen wax. I 
vot bees in box hives of «a neighbor, and sawed off 2 
or 8inehes from the bottom. [ put the pieces of 


covered them with knit woolen garments. 
ed the remaining space under the garments, with 
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| seemed perfectly at home. 
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I did not need the smok- 
er; they were as quiet as lambs. They are busily at 
work late and early, and, from all appearances, are 
doing well. I feel well satisfied with my little pets 
thus far. 

DO ITALIANS DRIVE OUT THE COMMON BEES? 


i was watching them a few mornings ago, and 
noticed something, to me, rather strange. Some of 


| the blacks had hatched and were flying; and when 


| 


new wax, applying enough lint to make the wax | 


tough. JAMES M. LEWELLING. 

Spiceland, Henry Co., Ind., Aug. 1, 1876. 

This is an important matter, and one 
which I have been revolving over and over, 
for some time. I have seen comb in the 
brood apartment, that appeared to have, 
added to the wax, something like the papery 
substance of which a hornet’s nest is made. 
The cappings over brood show this, in a 
degree. What is it that the bees add to the 
wax to make these cappings? Can we add 
anything to the melted wax, that will cheap- 
en the material for making fdn., and that 


rity against sagging? I will pay $25.00 to 
the one who will work this out so as to make 
it, practically, a success. 


WE HAVE ONE TIER OF SECTIONS OVER THE 
BROOD NEST, OR TWO? 


A. 1. Root:—1 wish to congratulate you on the 
perfection of your machinery which turns out such 
nice section boxes, and both broad and narrow L. 
frames. The story and a half hive is a marvel for 
cheapness, and is so pronounced by all who have 
seen it. At the beginning of the honey season, I 
was especially pleased with the honey crate. I liked 
it better than the broad L. frames; but, just to test 
them, I tried one hive with broad frames. 1 could 
easily have tried more, but thought more of the 
crate. My bees with the broad frames filled their 
section boxes, capped every cell, and then lay out 
some two weeks, and finally swarmed. 
which were justas strong, but were given, at the 


SHALL 


same time, the crate with only 23 boxes, swarmed , 
statements, 


before their boxes were full, and did not fill their 
boxes nearly as soon as the others filled their 56 
boxes. 
crates filled all their boxes full, and some colonies 
have had their boxes on all the season, and I fear 
will not store one lb. of honey. I think, next season, 


comb with brood onthe top of weak colonies, and | #20ther? 


They fill- | 


they tried to enter the hive the Italians would not 
let them in, but chased them away. Inthe after- 
noon, I noticed them again, and found that they 
made no objection to their coming in. Why did 
they reject them at one time and accept them at 
? Was it because they were bringing in 
accepted them, and rejected 


supplies that they 
Is this a peculiarity of 


them when they were not? 
the Italians? 

Iam an ABC scholar, and have been in the bee 
business but two years. Last fall, [went into winter 
quarters with 20 stands, and wintered them in the 
cellar. I lost one during the winter. After I set 
them out in the spring, they began to swarm out 
und dwindle away, till I had but 8 left. I then 
bought 4 more, and now have 25 stands, 15 in Sim- 

licity and Langstroth hives, and 10 in box hives. 
‘or this section of country, I think the 11-2 story 
the best, the half story holding one tier of sections. 
I shall have my hives made that way next year. 
This has been a very poor honey season with us, but 
my two first swarms of this year have made some 
honey in the sections. The honey supply failed here 
about the 4th of July. I have been feeding some of 


| my late swarms, for the past two or three weeks. 


: ; hele | My opinion is that, unless we build up our late 
will give this additional strength and secu- Bm. : 


swarms by feeding, we will have a more doleful 
report to make next spring than we did last, about 
bees dwindling and swarming out. One of my 
neighbors had two swarms come out a few days ago; 


| on examining the hives, there was no honey in them. 


Fayette, Wis., Aug. 30, ’79. C. ABRAHAM. 

I have never seen Italians drive out the 
native bees, and I can scarcely think it pos- 
sible, that the bees themselves recognize 
any difference on account of ‘“‘color.”’ If 
the blacks are attacked by the Italians, I 


, think it must be because they are of some 


| hive having a different scent. 


While those | 


In fact, but few of the colonies having the | 


I shall have two tiers of section boxes in most of my | 


hives. L. H. COBLENTZ. 
New Madison, Obio, Aug. 18, 1879. 

_I believe the majority agree with you, 

friend C., that an upper story with broad 


story, where the colony is strong. There is 


If they are 
hatched in the hive, I cannot see how this 
is possible. I speak of this at length, be- 
cause several have written that when the 
young Italians begun to hatch, they have, 
at times, driven out the black bees. I, of 
course, do not doubt the truthfulness of the 
but I think the conclusions 
were drawn through some mistake or mis- 
apprehension. 


AN A BC SCHOLAR’S EXPERIENCE, BEE HUNTING AND 
ALL. 

As one of your A BC scholars, I will give my ex- 
perience. I bought, this spring, [0 stocks of bees 
for $20. I sold 4 forthe same amount, therefore 
had 6 stocks “for nothing.’’ I divided into 10, lost 


; J : : | one, and had one given me (box hive), which I will 
frames is filled almost as quickly as the 4) 


still another advantage: where you have) 
broad frames, you can put one on each side | 
of the lower story, and get the bees well | 
started in the sections before the upper story | 


is put on, and then raise them up. 


Of | 


course, you cannot do this readily with the | 
case that contains only a single tier of sec- | 


tions. 


HOW TO “INTRODUCE” A LB. OF BEES AND A QUEEN. | 


A. I. Root:—The lb. of bees and queen you sent 
me onthe 15th inst. was received on the 19th, about 
sundown; I put them in a Simplicity hive, took two 
frames of brood from a strong colony of blacks (I 


| shirt sleeves to get into the hole. 


had no others), then put in4 frames of fdn., opened | 
the cage to let the bees out, put on the cover, and | 


left them till morning. 
queen, taking my smoker with me. 


I went out to look for the | 
I found the | 


transfer in the spring. I transferred 4 hives this 
spring, with success. My bees have no honey, and | 
will have to feed. Not a very favorable report for a 
beginner, is it? I tried my hand at introducing 
gueens, and lost 2 out of 5. Robbers got into one 
hive and killed one of my pets. When I bought the 
bees, I was very much afraid of them, and would 
not think of going near them without a veil on; but 
I can now work with them without much trouble, 
though I get stung occasionally. I took my family 
to the country for health, and while there found two 
bee trees. I followed your directions, but had a 
cigar box instead of a regular bee hunting box. I 
was almost afraid to take the bees, and my friends 
were as great cowards as myself. I got two old 
frame hives, and put them in with little trouble. 
One tree was a large oak. I cut the tree, and then 
cut out a block. I had no veil on, and rolled up my 
I took out comb 
enough for 8 L. frames, and half a bushel of bees, 
and got stung but twice. They were hybrids, and a 
large swarm. I Italianized them by getting a tested 
queen from H. H. Brown. I put it in my first hive 


queen without any trouble. She was all right, and ' for one week, then took it out and put it in the large 
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hive, and took the black queen out of the large hive, 
lifted off the cover of the small hive, and threw her 
on the frames, little ——e she would be receiv- 
ed; but she went to work as did my tested queen. I 
How is this for my first ex- 
[ hope you won't get disgusted 
JAMES SHORE. 


used scented water. 
perience with bees? 
with your A BC scholar. 

Germantown, Pa., Sept. 3, 1879. 

Never fear, friend S., that I shall get tired 
of hearing from my pupils, especially, when 
they push ahead with the energy you have 
shown. I would like to have been there 
when you had your sleeves rolled up, taking 
the combs out of that tree. 


STRANGE FREAK OF AN ITALIAN QUEEN. 

Having hived a first large swarm of Italians, Mon- 
day, Aug. 18th, in a hive containing 5 frames of comb 
and 5 of fdn., | examined the hive the next day, and 
found all quiet. I sawa beautiful Italian queen, 
and, it being a first swarm, thought all was right. 
On Saturday, Aug. 23d, l examined them again, and 
found no queen and no eggs, but a few queen cells 
started, which proved the colony to be queenless. I 
gave them aframe of Italian brood. On Friday, 
Aug. 29th, ITexamined them again, and found the 
same Italian queen, with two frames filled with eggs, 
and two queen cells started on the frame of brood I 
had inserted, which have been destroyed since. 
Could she have been a virgin? or what could have 
been the cause of her absence such a length of time? 
If I had overlooked her, which Tam certain I did 
not, why did they build queen cells, which is a proof 
of a queenless colony? JAMES A. PRITCHARD. 

St. Gabriel, Iberville Par., La., Sept. 1, 79. 


Ihave met with similar cases where the 
queen, apparently, would be gone several 
days, and then return as you have narrated, 
but I have generally concluded I had missed 
her in looking over the combs. Although 
the fact of their starting queen cells seems 
to indicate her absence, it is not always pos- 
itive evidence. I have wondered if such 
queens did not get into some other hive when 
on a wedding trip, and then get back into 
the right one after a subsequent trip. She 
might have been a virgin queen, even if she 
did lead out the first swarm; but it is a rare 
case, unless the colony is just about renew- 
ing their queen, when several are often 
raised in the swarming season. In such 
cases, the first swarm is, of course, led out 
by a virgin queen. 


“HANDLES” FOR PACKAGES OF BEUS OR QUEENS, ETC. 


Let me suggest that you attach a handle of some 
sort to the side of the cage you wish to be upper- 
most, as the express agents pay no attention to the 
notice you put on them, and they seem to be afraid 
of the bees. There was a string attached to one end 
of my cage, where the cord crossed, and the express 
man on the steamer brought it out dangling by this 
string. It was a wonder to me that there was not 
more damage done. Not having received the hives 
I ordered, I made a nucleus hive, and had it ready 
with partly drained combs when the queens came. I 
lost no time in taking the hive to the stand it was to 
occupy, when I loosened the wire cloth a little at 
one end, placed the cage on the frames, and tried to 
drive them down with smoke; but they would not 
stay and were soon all flying in the air. In afew 
minutes, they thickened about a stick ina brush 
pile near by, where I found the queen, clipped her 
wing, took her back to the hive, and put her in; but 
she was determined not to stay, and came tumbling 
out in the attempt to fly. I had to put her back 
several times before she would stay. Then all went 
well for a while, until the blacks undertook to rob 
them, but they defended themselves bravely. It 
was soon dark though, and that put a stop to rob- 
bing, but, by daylight next morning, they were at it 
again, and | had to nearly close the entrance. They 
are all right now. The queen commenced layin 
this P. M. On opening my black hive to-day, I foun 
some Italians in it, and they are larger than my 


blacks, and are such beauties alongside of them. I. 


Oct. 


beg tobe allowed to disagree with Mr. J. E. Dean, 


on p. 270, July No. of GLEANINGS; the sun does not 
shine more on the north side of a bive or house in 
N. Y. than in Miss. N. R. Frrz Huan, Jr. 


Picolata, Fla., Aug. 27, 1879. 


EXTRACTED HONEY WILL KEEP. 

I have just returned from our fair, having taken 
first premium on extracted honey, over five entries, 
with honey taken from the comb with my extractor, 
in June last year, 1878. In fact, the same jar and 
honey was in competition last year, but failed to re- 
ceive its merits. The honey was left in the jar last 
season, and when the jar was wanted this season for 
a like purpose, the honey was found to be liquid, or 
nearly so, and was drained off from that which was 
candied, the jar washed, and honey replaced, and 
taken with other articles to the fair. The jar was a 
glass stop, druggist jar, and had been kept ina dark, 
cool, dry cupboard, during the year. It is white 
clover honey, very light colored, and IT am inclined 
to think that age has improved its flavor by remov- 
ing that peculiar taste that belongs to most clover 
honey. F. W. CuAIMAN. 

Morrison, IlL., Sept., 1879. 
HOW AN ABC SCHOLAR INTRODUCES QUEENS AND 

PROSPERS GENERALLY. 

I began bee-keeping in the spring of 1878, with 5 
swarms in old fashioned hives. I sent for your 
A BC of Bee Cultere, and concluded to work accord- 
ing tothat, but I did not transfer my bees. [had 5 
new swarths which | put into Simplicity hives, but 
in August I lost one of the old swarms by moths. | 
think they lost their queen somehow, to begin with. 
I transferred them in the hope of saving them, but 
they died. I wintered just as they stood in the sum- 
mer, only I took off the sections and filled the top 
with straw. [ lost none by spring dwindling, so I 
came out with 7 swarms this spring, and bought 2 
Italian swarms. I have had 11 new swarms, and in 
August, introduced 12 Italian queens from Mr. Nel- 
lis. In 4days from the time I received them, I bal 
them all laying, as if perfectly at home. I made one 
new swarm, by taking frames of brood and bees out 
of different hives and putting them together. Now, 
I have sent for 4 more queens, Last year, I sold 
more than enough honey to pay for my bees and all 
their expenses. ‘This year they are doing almost 
nothing, but will probably make enough to winter 
on. I have been making inquiries for 10 miles 
around, and find every one in the same fix. 

JOHN B. CARPENTER. 

Weat Hoosick, Reas. Co., N. Y., Sept. 5, 1879. 

THE SIMPLICLTY FEEDER AND DAMPNESS WHEN 

FEEDING. 

That feeder you sent me works well. There is 
nothing that makes me so well pleased as to see the 
little fellows go for the syrup, when I go out at dusk 
to fill it. They make me think of sheep crowding 
for something to eat. The bees work well, and I am 
well pleased with them. They have made two cards 
of honey since [hadthem. Friend R., what shall | 
do to stop the dampness in the hive? In the morn- 
ing, the vlass in the back is covered with steam and 
sweat. Would it do hurt to take some candy and 
crumble it up and put it in the feeder, and put 
enough water on to make it like syrup? 

Petersburg, N. Y., Sept. 6,’79. DARIUS WAGER. 

The dampness on the sides of the hive, 
while you are feeding thin, watery food, is 
quite usual, and will do no harm; and, if 
you will look in the A BC, you will find that 
your plan is exactly what I advise, only I 
said sugar instead of candy, for_no other 
reason only that it is cheaper and just as 
good. If they are not well provisioned for 
winter, give them the sugar and water every 
day, until their combs are just bulged with 
snow white cells of capped stores. After 
you have once seen it, you will know what I 
mean; make the combs look like ‘‘peace and 

Jlenty” in clover time. You can easily do 
it, if you feed constantly and regularly, every 
night, and every warm day. If robbers 
bother you in the day time, put the feeder in 
the upper story, or cap. 
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INTRODUCING, ITALIANS, WIRING FDN., ETC. 


On the 8th inst., I sent a P. O. order to you for 3 
Italian queens. On the I4th, they were here, and in 
the very best possible shape. 1 immediately went 
through the ceremony of introducing, after the | 
fashion friend Hutchinson mentions in July No. of 
GLEANINGS. I had two queenless stocks in waiting, 
to which I gave two of the queens. The 3rd one was 
given toastock very strong, = simply removing 
their queen and dumping the Italian in her place. I 
gave them all a good strong smoking with tobacco 
and rotton wood, and closed up the hives. I did not | 
open or disturb them again until to-day (the tth day), 
and, to my great delight, | found all 3 of them busily 
depositing eggs. It required an effort to keep from 
swinging my hat, for I had been extremely anxious 
for their safety, as they were such golden beauties. 
Please accept thanks fur promptness. 

Get away with your black bees. Since trying them 
this season alongside of the Italians, Iam ready to 
go to work in earnest next spring, to Italianize my 
whole apiary. 1 have used 20 lb. of fdn. this season, 
and ha@ysut one card which bulged or dropped down. 
But, friend Root, instead of putting the wire into 


the frames perpendicularly, it should be run hori- | 
In this way, 2 wires will do more good | 


zontally. 
than % dozen the other way, and it is much less 
trouble to insert it; at least, this is my experience. 


In this vicinity, it has been a poor honey season, | 


and instead of the cry, ‘What shall we do with our 

honey?” we inquire, “‘Where is the honey to come 

from?” D. E. BRUBAKER. 
Iowa Centre, ta., Aug. 20, 1879. 


A SURE(?) METHOD OF INCREASING THE NUMBER OF 
COLONLES EVEN IN WINTER TIME. 

I do not know whether I should be put inthe 
“Smilery” or the **Blasted Hopes” (I hope that is 
not profane). I bought 4:swarms of bees last winter, 
und have 4 swarms yet. No increase. I transferred 
3 of the swarms from the old gums, into frame hives, 
and got about 20 lb. of honey from each, by the | 
operation. That is the extent of the profits, except 
an amount of knowledge and a little experience | 
which are worth to me exactly one thousand dollars 
(my selling price is a little lower than the worth of 
the articles). I shall increase my stock this winter 
by a sure method which I have discovered. I shall 
take my 4swarms, and, by the use of proper means, 
increase them to 20. The method is not patented. 
What will you give me forit? Waita little. I will 
tell you how to doit. It will cost me just the price | 
of sixteen swarms. Iintend to buy them. I know | 
you advise all beginners to “grow up with the busi- | 
ness,” but asthe young man told H. Greeley when | 
advised to go west and grow up with the country, 
“It takes too much time.”’ At the present rate of | 
increase, I should be older than Methuselah before I | 
could say I had five swarms. What do you think 
about it? W. G. ASHTON. 

Cuthbert, Ga., Sept. 5, 1879. 

HOW TO FIND A BLACK QUEEN. 

For the benefit of beginners (1 am one), I would 
say: To catch black queens, use a sheet of perfora- 
ted tin that will just let all the workers out, and | 
hold the queens and drones. Place the sheet of tin 
on the bottom of an empty hive, then shake all the | 
bees from the combs of the colony where you wish | 
to catch the queen into the empty hive; place the 
cover on close except one corner, where you must 
smoke the bees to drive them out through the tin. | 
Ina few minutes, there will be so few bees left that | 
you can find the queen very easily. I catch them 
every time,in that way, when I could never find 
them by looking through the hive three or four 
times. JAS. A. NELSON. 

Wyandott, Kansas, Sept. 6, 1879. 


We ordinarily find queens without any | 
particular search, but, with avery stron 
colony of black bees, I do not know but 
might be induced to resort to some such | 
arrangement once in a great while. 


WHEN TO BUY BEES, WHAT TO PAY, ETC. 


As you seem to like to hear from the A BC class, | 
I write you a few lines. I have 41 swarms all in good | 
order, but bees have not done very well here this | 
season. I used cushions for 4 hives last winter, and 
think they are excellent for wintering. Which do 
you think is the better time for purchasing bees, | 


| the fall, or spring? 


| it keeps cool in the warm weather in spring. 


too much heat or disturbance. 
| furnished by a large colony of bees is the 
' most sensible, natural, and successful of any- 
| thing I have tried. 


Would you think bees cheap at 
$4.00 a swarm this fall? Did you ever use packing 
boxes for wintering? I think the GLEANINGS are 
just “boss.”’ F. T. LOCKE. 

Fabius, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1879. 

The best time to purchase bees is undoubt- 
edly in the spring, but if you have to pay 
very much more for them then, it might be 
best to purchase them in the fall, and then 
that would be the best time. I have just 
offered $4.00 each for a lot of Italians in 
Simplicity hives. They are not provisioned 
for winter, and many of them have not bees 
enough. Were they full of stores and young 
bees, I would give $2.00 more for them. 
Were they wintered through to next May, 
and strong in numbers, I could perhaps give 
another $2.00. This is the buying price. If 

were going to sell them, and guarantee 
safe delivery, by express, I should want 
from $10.00 to $12.00, according to the num- 
ber purchased. You may say this is a money 
making business; and so it 1s, every step, if 

ou can avoid losses, but any business of a 
ike risky nature must have broad margins. 
Those am th are careful, thorough, and expert 


should make money ; or rather, should have 


proper pay for their skill and care. 

have never used packing boxes, but the 
chaff hive amounts to the same thing, and is 
not so unsightly. 





ARTIFICIAL HEAT FOR A WINTERING HOUSE, 


My wintering house is above ground, and when 
shut up it is damp, and in the coldest weather not 
quite warm enough. To remedy the latter, |] intro- 

uce fire; but an ordinary stove is greatly in the 
way, and, if not frequently attended to, gives too 
much heat. I got through last winter (only 30 hives) 
without any loss; still 1 would like toimprove. 1 
am thinking of making a pit in the centre of the 
house and getting communication with the external 
air, and having a coal oil stove. What would you 
think of it? Are such stoves safe from explosion? 
Do they make smoke? and where should the venti- 


| lating pipe from the inside start from? near the ceil- 


ing or near the ground? You ask what is the objec- 
tion toa cellar? I have never used one, but would 


| se avery serious objection is the putting in and 
i 


taking out the hives. Although my house does not 

maintain a sufficiently high temperature in ype 
sha 

feel obliged if you will give me any suggestions. 


All my experiments with artificial heat 


have been pretty much failures, as you will 
see by the A B C, under the head, ARTIFICI- 


AL HEAT. A coal oillamp is safe (if you 
carry off the vapors by a suitable ney 
and not very expensive, but I doubt much 
whether it would give suflicient heat to dry 


| out the walls of such a room as you mention. 


Putting a stove under the building would be 
better, but great care must be taken to avoid 
The heat 


Protect them with chaff 
cushions, wind breaks, and every thing of 


| that kind, but leave them to fly out whenev- 
er they wish. 


At present, a house apiary is 
the best method of wintering of anything I 
have ever tried. 


| QUEENS BY MAIL, AND CANADIAN POSTAL REGULA- 


TION. 


It appears that, in some parts of the U.S., the 
P. O. regulations respecting bees are not observed, 
and is not this one of those cases where ‘the law is 
more honored in its breach than in its observance?”’ 
for itis absurd. I have not heard that any attempt 
has been made to exclude bees from the mails in 
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Canada, or that any inconvenience has resulted | 


from allowing them to be carried, although’! think 


in some instances curiosity leads tojundue; interfer- | 

Ww | however, some friends standing around getting 
| “pricked” several times; but my smoke kept them 
| from my face. After I had got as many in as | 
| conld, I carefully removed the combs from the box 
, |} and keg, and crowded them fast into the frames, 
bees by mail. I am very glad to hear they | 


© ‘ o - . i 
ass anada."and .make no trouble. In | ‘ 
pass in Canada“and k | quickly laying a piece of oil cloth over them, the 


ence with them. . P. TAYLOR. 
Fitzroy Harbor, Ontario, Ca., Sept. 5, 1879. 


I heartily agree with{you, friend T., and I 
have long been in a quandary in regard to 


fact, they go in our mails and make no 


trouble, but they are constantly in danger of | 
being thrown outfin a lump, as they were a | 


year ago. 


HOW OLD MAY A QUEEN BE, AND STILL BE FERTIL- 
IZED? 

Bees have done very well in this locality the pres- 
ent season. My Italians have given me an excellent 
crop of honey, and several artificial swarms. One 
month ago, a very beautiful Italian queen hatched 
in one of my artificial swarms. She was a medium 
sized queen and very yellow. Inften days after 
hatching, I opened the hive expecting to find plenty 
of eggs, but not one could I find. I continued open- 
ing the hive every 2 or 3 days for the purpose of 


finding eggs, but without success, and concluded that | 


T would kill her, if she did not commence laving in 


the 2lst day after hatching, she commenced,laying 
eggs, and has since proved to be a very prolific queen. 
Lynn, Ind., Sept. 3, ’79. E. JAS. HinsHAW. 


MORE ABOUT THAT GRANULATED HONEY. 

The bees in this section have not done anything 
extra this season, only they swarmed very late?for 
this section. There is something remarkable about 
their honey this year; it granulates in 48 hours after 
they deposite it in the combs. I have some on hand 
as white as coffee A sugar. If you would like me 
to do so, I will send you a sample of it, and guaran- 
tee it to be honey, but almost any man would say it 
is adulterated. A. S. SMITH. 

Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 27, 1879. 


FEEDING TO PROMOTE BROOD REARING IN THE FALL, 
AND FEEDING WHILE IN DOORS IN WINTER. 


I wish to feed my bees this fall late, and from Feb. 


the openair? Of course, bees can’t feed in a very 
cold day out of,doors.=I want to know!just*what‘l 
must dotto induce these yellow pets, that Vexpect 
you will send me, to begin tofraise bees in Jan. or 
Feb., and from thence on till fruit bloom, at which 
time I want a big hive, full to runuingfover, of yel- 


low bees. I shall get a bbl. of grape sugar. Is that | 


safe to feed at such times and for my purpose? 
Pawnee City,tNeb., Aug. 15, ’79. C. R. MILEs. 
Your plan is avery unsafe one, friend M. 

Bees can be*fed in the cellar, but it is almost 

sure to make mischief with a new hand. I 


would not feed them until the weather will | 
permit them to be setfout doors and to fly. | 
Grape sugar is notigood for winter, but will | 


do very well in spring. 


A ROYAL COMBAT RESULTING LN THE DEATH OF BOTH 


QUEENS. 
Eleven’ years ago, I° kept” a few colonies, and (as 
the folks used to say) always had “extra luck’’ with 


them. Ihave been without them, however, till this | 


spring, when I purchased a good, strong stock of 
black bees in a;box hive. They increased to four. 
I also bought two, small,July swarms. I will tell 
you how Iiunited two swarms, and my “‘extrailuck,” 
&c. My last swarm was!a very small one;;jI also 
bought a small one in anail keg. SaidI, you two 
have to go into one;}for both of you’are very weak. 
I got hold of Langstroth’s old work on the honey 
bee, and made one of his hives. I then obtained an 
empty box hive, inverted the box that contained the 
swarm, and, smoking them pretty well, I put the 
empty box over them, and commenced “drumming”’ 
them up. They took their own time in going up, I 
can assure you. After I had most of them in, I took 
the keg and did the same thing, but they did not 


| thinking they would soon ¢ 
/and again settle down to business. After closing 


| an excellent queen. 


relish going up among the strangers one bit; so | 
shook what I had in the box, among those in the keg, 
and then proceeded again. They were very angry, 


putting them in my new Langstroth. Then I shook 
the bees out on the top of the frames all in a bunch, 


weight of which soon drove them down among the 
combs. Now, as all this took time, it was fast get- 
ting dark or I would have hunted up one of the 
queens, but I did not. I ~~ them all in together, 

ispatch one of the rulers, 


the whole of the portico with wire cloth, I left them 
to their fate. This was done on the 26th of July 
last. I kept the sun from the hive, and, on the 
evening of the 28th, I removed the wire cloth. The 
morning of the 29th, they seemed to have got used 
to their bad treatment. and the afternoon of the 
30th, they were, to all outside appearances (as far as 
I could judge), “all O. K.”’ again. Looking at them 
the next morning about §% o'clock, the 31st inst., lo 
and behold! they had gone! “every mother’s son of 
them!” I removed the frames with the combs 
which they had begun to make fast, and I made a 


| discovery that is entirely new, at least tome. Both 
one month from the time she left her cell. But, on | y ; 


queens were on the bottom, tightly embraced, with 
the sting of one fast in the other, both dead. The 
sting of one had pierced the other in the tirst ab- 


; dominalring. Was it not queer that both were kill- 


ed? So ended my “extra luck’’ that time. 
Freehold, N. J., Sept. 1, 1879. F.C. Lockwoop. 
This is the first case I have ever heard of. 
where both queens perished, and what is 
more singular, it seems that the bees ab- 
sconded without any queen. Now, [I shall 
hazard the conjecture that neither thing 


| happened, and that there was a third queen 


that came out of the combat alive, and de- 
‘amped with the swarm. In that case, of 


/course, one of the stocks had two queens 
| when united, but this is quite a common 
| thing comparatively. 

on till fruit bloom, just to keep up the breeding, or | 
egg luying, especially in my expected Italian swarm. | 
I keep my bees.in a dry cellar, from Dee. tillApril. | 
Is this asZgood a place to feed and to breed in as in | 


ARE WE TO CONSIDER BUMBLE BEES AS ENEMIES? 

The second crop of rel clover has been an entire 
failure with us, as far as honey is concerned, for the 
first time since we have had Italians. The bumble 
bees have been awfully thick, which I think i3 the 
whole cause. We plow out nest after nest when 
preparing our ground for fall wheat, and they just 
swarmed over the clover blossoms the whole time. 
I never saw anything like it in my life. The bumble 
bees took the honey from the deep tubes, before it 
could rise high enough for the honey bees to reach 
it, and they were therefore prevented from getting 


|any. Now, suppose we offer one cent each for ull 


the dead bumble bees the boys and girls bring us in 
May, June, and July. ILA MICHENER. 
Low Banks, Ont., Ca., Sept. 2, 1879. 


NON-PROLIFIC QUEENS. 


I have delayed making that demand you invited 
me to make for the non-prolific queen which I sup- 

osed I had got in that nucleus you sent me in July 
ast. Well, it turned out just as you said, that when 
she got over her journey she would be all right. At 
this date, she has her improved Langstroth hive full 
of beautiful yellow banded workers, and the combs 
full of brood and honey. It has been a splendid hon- 
ey season here. I am thinking of putting on a sec- 
ond story to see what she can do. Therefore [ will 
not ask for damages, but say that you have sent me 
R. L. MEADE. 

Nassagaweya, Ont., Ca., Sept. 2, 1879. 

I am doing very well with my bees. I had 5swarms 
in the spring,“and have 12 now. Two went together 
and one left for the woods, and I gave one away, so 
I have had 15 in all. I have about 200 lb. of white 
clover honey. * Buckwheat has been ia bloom about 
two weeks, and bees are doing well on it. Honey is 
low in price here in Jackson—only worth 10 and 12c. 
per pound—but itis nice to have about the house 
even at that price. M. V. MILLER. 

Liberty, Jackson Co., Mich., Aug. 8, 1879. 
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MORE ABOUT DRONES IN WORKER CELLS. 


I notice in GLEANINGS, Sept. No., p. 358, a commu- 
nication from friend C., asking the question, “Can 


a fertilized queen lay drone eggs in worker cells?’ | 


Now this question grew out of an argument between 


friend C. and myself, as to whether the queens in | 


question could lay drone eggs in worker cells. Ido 
not believe that a fertile queen ever lays drone 
eggs in worker cells; if so, away goes the theory 
generally adopted by apiarists, that the cells de- 
termine whether the future bee shall be a drone or 
worker. Again, if the queen can deposit drone eggs 


in worker cells, Ido not see why she can not, with | 


the same ease, deposit worker eggs in drone cells. 
Friend C. claims a victory because you admit that 
fertile queens do occasionally deposit drone eggs in 
worker cells, but you “opine she makes « mistake,” 
May not the mistake be in the observer and not in 
the queen? J. W. SHULL. 

Pleasant Dale, W. Va., Sept. 6, 1879. 

I think the Wagner theory to which you 
allude, friend $., has been thrown aside for 
some time. The queen does deposit worker 
eggs in drone cells oftener than you imag- 


ine; and I think I can find them in almost | 


every apiary of a dozen hives. When the 
brood is capped over, you would not think 
of its being drone comb, unless it was shown 
you; for the bees, in capping, have a way of 
drawing in the mouth of the cells, that 
inaikes It look exactly like worker comb, on- 
ly that the cells are a little farther apart. If 
1 am correct, almost any queen will raise 


workers in drone cells, if you give her noth- | 


ing but drone comb. You will find, in al- 
most every hive, in the summer season, oc- 
casionally, a cell containing drone brood. 
You will know it by its overtopping the 
brood surrounding it. It is these occasional 
drones that enable us to get queens fertil- 
ized during the present month. Read what 
friend Carlin says on page 406. 


NO QUEEN IN THE CAGE. 
Every little while, some brother declares 


there was no queen in the cage we sent him. | 
As this is a world full of careless, well mean- | 


ing people, it is nothing very strange, especi- 
ally, in so large a business as the queen trade 
is getting to be. We had the same complaint 
last year, to a certain extent, and so we put, 
in large letters, on the directions for intro- 
ducing, **Look in the cage, before opening 
it, and, if you ean find no queen, return the 
cage at once to us.” You see I was deter- 
inined to make our boys and girls careful. 
Well, in spite of this, we have had three or 
four notices that there was no queen in the 
cage. In fact, one very good friend of ours 
declares a $5.00 imported queen was non est. 
lle will take oath she was not there, while 
two of our clerks will take oath that they 
saw the queen in the cage just before she 
Was shipped. Where then was the trouble ? 

really can think of nothing, unless the 
package was opened on the way; but, as it 


was securely tacked, I think sucha thing , 


very improbable. Is it not more likely that 
somebody was mistaken ? I decided tostand 
the loss of the $5.00, but I tell you, after 


that, we looked at every queen, just before | 


she went to the express office, you may be 
sure. A few days ago, a card came from 
another man who had some dollar queens, as 
follows: 

_ One of the cages had no queen in it. As I opened 
it, | saw 8 dead bees; I allowed the bees to come out 


Onthe frames, but could not discover any queen. | 
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| The 3 dead bees dropped into the hive in getting out 
| the other bees, so could not examine them, and 
| did not think, at the time, that one of them might 
be the queen. If you will send me a queen for that 
one that did not come or was dead I will take it asa 
great favor. R. CORSCADEN. 

P. S.—Lest there might be a mistake, I have looked 
in the hive 3 times; no queen. y 

Providence, R. 1., Sept. 9, 1879. 

And to-day, comes another: 


That queen that ‘did not come” or was ‘tone of the 
| dead bees’? must have come to life again, or was too 
smart for me. I paid most particular attention 
while the bees were coming out of the cage on tothe 
frames, and wonder that she could have escaped my 
notice. After looking three separate times, lest by 
any possible means she might have escaped my 
notice, and seeing nothing to indicate that the queen 
was inthe hive, I gave the bees a comb with brood, 
to keep them strong till I should get a queen. I did 
not look at them again till the lsth, when your pos- 
tal of the llth came to hand; when, on looking them 
over, I found new laid eggs. I looked again to-day, 
and saw the queen. She is darker than any I have 
had of you, and rather small, but may turn out to be 
one of the best; so [can report all queens of you 
are doing good work. R. CORSCADEN. 

Providence, R. I., Sept. 15, 1879. 


Now will you not be careful, my friends, 
before blaming our boys and girls too much ? 


FURTHER CAUTIONS ABOUT ROBBING WHILE TRANS- 
FERRING, MITCHELL, ETC. 

As I have known many cases of robbing that were 
started by transferring, allow me to criticize your 
advice on the subject to beginners. I was not satis- 
tied with your reply to D. 8. Bethune, p. 298, Aug. 
No. We must not expect that beginners will keep 
the honey wiped up clean, and prevent robbers from 
getting home loaded, when it is difficult for them to 
tell a robber bee from any other. Then you say, 
transfer by moonlight; my experience teaches me 
to handle bees by no other light than sunlight. I 
have transferred a great many bees, and, when there 
were other bees near, I have always taken them 
into a room to perform the operation. They can be 
handled there without the annoyance of robbers, 
and allowed to clean up all remaining honey before 
being taken out; then they are ready to defend 
| themselves. I think their inclination to rob each 
other is the worst thing we have to contend with in 
managing them. It seems that when they once get 
| honey dishonestly they never forget it. I have & 

swarms and never had a swarm robbed, having taken 

great pains to prevent their getting started. 

I would like a queen bee breast pin, if you will get 
them up. If you will not, I think IL can furnish 
them, made of gold, for about $2.50. 

Mitchell was around not long ago, and sold to one 
of my neighbors two rights to use his hive, at $5.00 
each, and promised to send two hives and two queens. 
All he sent was one hive. He said he had not time 
to visit me, so I lost one good talking to, 

Euclid, O., Sept. 19, 1879. F.C. Waite. 


Thanks for correcting me, friend W. It 
was only through forgetfulness that I omit- 
ted to mention carrying the stocks to be 
transferred in doors. We use the wire cloth 
house shown on p. 300, Aug. No. By using 
— of smoke, you can get along very well 
vy moonlight. I think you would better get 
up the pins. I cannot help feeling that the 
$2.50 would be better invested in something 
else; notin buying rights of Mitchell though. 
A FEW WORDS IN BEHALF OF THE ABUSED BLACK 

BEES 

Tam a beginner and have had no experience with 
Italians, but am well pleased with my success. I 
started in last fall with 5 colonies. 1 lost one last 
spring, while some of my neighbors lost half, and 
others all of theirs. I now have 17 colonies in fair 
| condition for winter, and have taken 225th. of most 
| beautiful box honey. The latter part of the season 
, has been unfavorable on account of a long drouth. 
Mrs. 8. L. KEPLER. 
Mill Creek, Richland Co., Wis., Sept. 16, 1879, 
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Notes and Queries. 


BITTER WEED AS A POLLEN PLANT. 
Bees are gathering pollen largely from 
I can send you some seed free of 
D. 8S. KETHUNE. 


ew] rist? 

it now. 
charge, if you wish it. 

Snyder, Ark., Aug. 18, 1879. 

[Bitter weed occasionally furnishes pollen; see 
what is said of it under the head of POLLEN in the 
A BC.. Thanks for your offer of seed, friend B.; 
but, asit is one of the worst if not the worst weed 
we have here, I would rather pay something to get 
rid of it.] 





: MOVING BEES FOR FALL PASTURAGE. 
I am located, at present, with my bees in the wil- 
derness of Ottewa Co., and bees are doing well on 
wild fall flowers. JOHN F. DIPMAN. 


Elliston, Ottowa Co., O., Sept. 1, 1879. 


CAN A QUEEN BE REARED FROM DRONE LARV2? 
: VALUE OF ENGRAVINGS, &C. 
Can a queen be bred from drone brood? Twice 
this season, I have had queen cells built on drone 


brood, when there was plenty of other brood in the , 


hive. I pinched them off. Lwant to give your en- 
graver credit for so well showing forth friend Hutch- 
inson’s tenement hives. He lives about 10 miles 
south of me. The other day, I was going along the 
road he lives on, and I knew his place the moment I 
saw the stars and stripes over that shingle hive, by 
your picture in Aug. No. of GLEANINGS; so I stop- 
ped and had a good visit with him, and got a good 
many useful hints. M. D. YORK. 

Millington, Mich., Aug. 19, 1879. 

[They can never raise a queen from drone larvie, 
but it is claimed that they do sometimes rear a drone 
out of such queen cells. Lam glad our engravings 
prove profitable, and if you will look, friend Y., on 
page 4 of the A BC, you will see a picture of the 
«Kind of sueen cells you mention, and a description 
of the ..j 


ONE WAY TO GET A START. 


A year ago, I found a bee tree, and, when [ took 
GLEANINGS, IL found out what todo withthem. I 
made me ahive with movable frames, transferred 
the bees, and they have done very well. This year, 
I have taken 35 Ib. of comb honey, and [ think I shall 
take some more in Sept. What do you think of that, 
for one that did not know anything about bees? 

Millstadt, lil., Aug. 23, ’79. JACOB REITZ. 

I moved a strong colony of hybrids 8 or 10 rods 
away, and put a hive filled with brood and dry combs 
in its place. They went to work furiously to fill the 
new hive, working early and late, through cold, 
rainy days, and I said all the kind things I could for 
hybrids; but 1 have just discovered that they are 
tuking all the honey away from the hive that was 
moved, and I cannot stop them. I have tried closing 
the hive and scenting one with peppermint, but 1 
can’t make them quarrel. Please tell me what I can 
do. Would you move the original swarm still far- 
ther away? MARY SIMONS. 

Brocton, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1879. 

(The freak is a strange one, but one that bees 
sometimes take. Probably the best thing you can 
do is to carry the old colony away a mile or more 
and keep it there 10 days, or two weeks; then bring | 
it home, and it will be all right.] 


I took 120 boxes, well filled, out of that chaff hive 
I got of you. A. R. BODGE. 
£xeter, Me., Sept. 4, 1879. 
HOW ONE MAN PROSPERS, WHILE ANOTHER HAS ONLY 
BLASTED HOPES. 


One of my neighbors started 4 years ago with 3 
swarms of bees. He increased his number last year | 
(third year) to 40, and sold 1,700 lb. of honey. This | 
season, he has several thousand pounds of honey | 
and over 100 swarms. Others also are succeeding, | 
while some let them run down and die out. Two | 
years ago, I bought a gum, put them into a Lang- | 
stroth hive, and raised a crop of worms that killed 4 
the bees out after they had swarmed and lost their | 


‘é F what value is the “bitter weed” to the apia- | 
wt 


| queen. Ithought the large, fat worms, filling the 
cells and presenting a sharp white point, were 
young bees, until it was too late. Iam cited to you 
as the best authority to instruct me how to manage 
them, and ask that you send me acopy of your 
GLEANINGS. A.S. MAGRUDER. 
Rock Ledge, Fla., Sept. 8th, 1879. 


{Many thanks for the good opinion your friends 
seem to have of me, but 1 would suggest the friend 
who succeeds so wellin your neighborhood, as the 
best “authority” for you to goto. Ll wonder if your 
— neighbor is not a subscriber to GLEAN- 
INGS. 





WOODEN SEPARATORS. 
We have had another year’s experience with the 
wood separators. They are a perfect success with 
, us. Our honey looks most splendid, and can not be 
beat. Our honey crop is but half a crop. 
FRIEDEMANN GREINER. 
Naples, N. Y., Sept. 14th, 1579. 





DARK QUEENS, AND TINNED WIRE FOR BROOD COMBs. 

From _ experience, I think it must be somce- 
thing besides cool weather that makes dark Italian 
queens. I occasionally get them here when the 
mercury ranges from &5° to 9°. The blackest one | 
ever saw, this summer produced light colored, and 
well marked ItaHans; but, as arule, I think light 
queens produce the lightest bees. 

I have used tinned wire in the brood chamber 
over six months, and, contrary to what I expected, 
it has proved a perfect success. I used the first 
wire in Feb. In two of the frames, the tin of the 
wire appeared detective, and showed rust spots be- 
fore the cells were used. One larva looked bluish 
and was taken out, but this may not have been 
caused by the rusted wire; the cell was then filled 
with pollen. My imported queen has been using 
wired combs over six months and I have been 
watching them closely. The only objection I have 
is the time it takes to put in the wire, and that you 
ean not get it tight without Lending the bottom bar. 

C, it. CARLIN. 

Shreveport, La., Sept. 18th, 1879. 

(The plan given youin July No. (page 254) will en- 
able you to draw the wires as tight as you choose, 
friend C., and if you will teach scme girl or boy 
how, they will put in the wires tor you ata very 
small expense. | 





QUICKNESS IN TRANSIT. 

Your card and queen cf Sept. 5th, received on the 
6th. In 41 hours from the time the order left the 
P.O., the goods landed in Goshen, safe and sound. 
Is’nt that the fastest time on reco1d? 

South West, Ind., Sept. 9, 79. T. R. Goon. 

(That is the way we try to do business, friend G., 
but we cannot always succeed so well as in the case 
you have mentioned. ‘To get every thing off prompt- 
ly by return mail or express, usually necessitates 
keeping a little larger force of hands than is actually 
needed to do the business ordinarily.] 





I received your GLEANINGS and catalogue and 
was very much interested: indeed, I could not stop 
reading. I found on every page things which | 
have done wrong as a beginner. Wo. H. REx. 

Lehighton, Pa., Sept. 18th, 1879. 


DRONE BROOD IN WORKER COMB. 


You once stated that bees would not, under any 
circumstances, build drone cells on fdn. of 5 cells to 
the inch, and, though informed otherwise, did not 
correct. Now, on page 358, GLEANINGS for Sept., in 


| answer to the question, “Can an impregnated queen 
| deposit drone eggs in worker cells,” you think not, 
| or if she does occasionally lay drone eggs in worker 
| comb you opine she does not mean to do it. 


If you 
were here now, I could show you hundreds of capped 


| drone brood in worker cells, 5to the inch, worker 


fdn., and not sagged. Does that look as if the queens 


| in this climate do not mean to doit? It is done by 


young Italian queens, as well as by my imported 


| queen two years old. The desire to rear drones 


seems much greater here than north. Saturday, | 
saw one comb of fdn. 5 cells to the inch, not sagged, 
built out in the colony with a fertile queen, one side 
all worker, but, on other side, near the centre, 
drone cellsin one spot, and 7 in another, made by 
running cells together at the base. 

Shreveport, La., Sept. 15, 79. C. R. CARLIN. 





1879 


[I beg pardon, friend C., if I have omitted to cor- 
rect any of my statements that need correcting; it 
wis an oversight, Lassure you. I have never seen 
drone brood under the conditions you name, and I 
cannot think it usualin the North. It would be 
very convenient for us just now, for we cannot get 
our queens, at this time of the year, to lay drene 
eggs in any kind of comb.] 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE BEES? 


As one of your A BC class and a beginner, I wish 
a little information. My bees, apparently, have 
some disease, the cause of which is entirely unknown 
tome. Ihave in my apiary the blacks and hybrids, 
as well as the beautiful Italians, the former of which 
appear to be most affected. I find, each morning, in 
the entrance and on the alighting board, from 50 to 
100 bees, dead and dying. I have examined the 
combs carefully, and find brood plenty, in all stages, 
and in healthy condition, and brood combs looking 
all right with plenty of honey, and all the bees at 
work with great energy through the day. Now, can 
you give the cause otf this mortality? H. Scorr. 

Princeton, W. Va., Sept. 15, 1879. 

{The 50 or 100 bees that die daily might be bees 
that die of old age, at this time of the year; but I 
hardly think there should be so many every day. If 
this is not the case, perhaps it is the disease I describe 
on page 55 of the A BC.) 


SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 


I have one cf these plants, growing and doing well, 
that | can remember ever since 1 was a little boy, 
and Iam now forty four years old. Howis that for 
longevity? Each year, the stalk dies after the seed 
ripens, and sprouts again in spring. I intend to 
fence off asmall piece of ground, transplant some 
roots next opring. and cultivate it for honey and 
seed, and will report. W. P. IRisH. 

Norton Centre, Summit Co., O., Sept. 15, ’79. 


QUEENS THAT STOP LAYING AND QUEENS THAT PRO- 
DUCE ALL DRONE BROOD. 


Tam inaqguandary. I bought a dollar queen, and 
sufely introduced her July 18th. She went right to 
work, and produced very: handsome, two banded 
workers. I looked her up Sept. 8th, and she appear- 
ed quite small and had only a very small cluster of 
brood on one comb, and that raised like drone brood. 
‘To-day, I looked her up, and she is very large, and 
the drones are hatching out, but have only very 
narrow rings (yellow), not bands at all, and [ could 
see no signs of other brood. The drone brood was 
regularly laid, in a cluster, on 2 combs, butina 
small circle. I could not find her at first, and was 
afraid I had gota fertile worker. [had on a veil, 
and hence there may have been eggs whichI did 
not see. Ll have been feeding sugar syrup to stimu- 
late brood rearing. What is the matter? 

Shirley, Mass., Sept. 16, ’79. B.S. BINNEY. 


{Queens often stop laying in the fall, when the 
yield of honey ceases, and then they, as weil as the 
bees, grow small and inferior looking. 
drone brood, I hardly know what tu say; are you 
not mistaken in saying that all the brood was drone 
brood? If not, she has thus early turned to a drone 
luyer, and the colony will perish, unless she is re- 
moved and a better queen given them. 
turned drone layer, her brood — not be apt to be 
regularly placed as you say it is.] 


WHAT IS ROYAL JELLY? 


I would like very much to know where the bees 
ect the food for the young queen; I mean the white, 
pasty looking stuff. Jos. HARRIS. 

Moundsville, W. Va., Sept. 11, 1879. 


{It is the partly, or perhaps wholly, digested honey | 


ind pollen which the bees have eaten, and which 


they throw up and put in the cell, something as a | 


dove feeds her young. The food given the young 
queen is just the same as that given constantly to 
the young worker brood, as nearly as I can determine. 
It lam wrong, I should be glad to be corrected.] 


MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES. 


have to do on account of thieves. 
does not suit me. J want to shift it about 2 rods. 


' 
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{If there are no other houses like the one you 
mention near, I think you can move it without tak- 
ing the bees out atall. When you come to turn it 
around, it may be best to turn it a little every day. 
If moved to the cellar, the bees should stay there 10 
days or two weeks, but I do not think this will be 
necessary. You do not state how many colonies 
there are in the house.] 

“CHUNK” HONEY. 

Another thing I want to know is this: this bas 
been a poor year for bees in this place, and 1 have a 
great number of small section boxes partly filled, 
having from a quarter to % of a h.of honey. What 
is best to do with them? What do you do with such? 
One thing more; I have two hives that have not 
killed their drones yet, and] have some fear that 
they are queenless. 

(Cut out the honey carefully from the unfilled 
sections, place it nicely on plates orin pans, and 
sell it for “chunk” honey. You will find it will sell 


' faster than your honey in sections, at the same 


About the | 


If she has | 


| swindling the people, by selling a very 


price per tb., in a home market.] 
NORTH AND SOUTH ENTRANCES. 


My hives face the north and I am going to face 
them south: forlI find that, in winter and spring, 
great numbers of bees fall down and get chilled, and 
never rise again. The ground will be covered thick 
with them. JOHN DAWSON. 

Pontiac, Mich., Sept. 13, 1879. 

[I have noticed the same thing you mention at 
some seasons with the house apiary; but, as a gen- 
eral thing, the bees on the north side do just as well 
as those on the south side of the house.) 


““PEPPERY’’ HONEY. 

Please let me know what the bees gather pungent 
honey from. Some of the handsomest, white comb 
honey I have had this year has been so peppery asto 
be uneatable. It was produced in the latter half of 
July, this year, when 1 supposed bees were working 
almost exclusively on verbenas. 

Cuas. C, BELLOWS, and many others. 

Vermillion, Dak., Sept., 1879. 

{I do not know, friend B., unless it is the smart 
weed, or its near relative, the large kind called black 
heart. A few days ago Will called my attention to 
a hive that was so much better filled than its neigh- 
bors, that it brought forth exclamations of surprise. 
On tasting the honey, to see where they got it, 1 was 
much amused to find it made one’s mouth smart. 
The sight of beautiful Italians, the same day, on 
this large smart weed on the borders of the pond, 
— that as its source, but it may be a mis- 
tuke. 


QUEENS WITH It. OF BEES. 


The last 3 queens I received of you Aug. 8th, in tb. 
boxes, were all in fine order. I made swarms for 
them, and now have fine colored, 3 banded, young 
bees from each of them. The first queen 1 got, L 
lost by being careless, and not smoking them. There 
is nothing like smoke with me. E. 8. MINER. 

Necedah, Wis., Sept. 15, 1879. 


RAPE, &¢. 

I sowed % acre of rape, on the first of July. It 
bloomed nicely, and gave the bees lots of work. I 
sowed a second lot of 3 acres, on the first of August, 
but, not having rain, it is likely to be a failure alto- 
gether. Bees do not work on sweet clover as they 
did last year, by a long way. Basswood yielded hon- 
ey extraordinarily well this year. H. SMITH. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Ca., Sept. 2, 1879. 


HOW A PATENT RIGHT MAN CAME TO GRIEF. 


There has been a patent right man through here, 
oor pattern 
for a gum, with the right to use it, for $10. This lady 


| that gave me the silver dollar to send for the smoker 


| is one of the victims. 


But, right here, I must state 
the funny part of this patent right man’s experience. 


| This lady says he could tame bees so he could handle 
I particularly want your opinion on a certain point. | 
I keep my bees in a kind of house or shed, which I | 


One of my houses | 


1 put them in my cellar (it is damp) till I shift their | 


house, how long would they need to stay there be- 
fore I put them back? 


them well, putting them in his mouth and elsewhere, 
without being stung; but, unfortunately, he got 
one little fellow mad, when he had taken a small 


f | handful in his mouth, and he received a sting in the 


mouth, which caused him to spit them out very 
suddenly (probably they needed ventilation). 
Wheeler Station, Ala., June 26, ’79. A. Cox. 
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MEDINA, OCT. 1, 1879. 





And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, 
and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to nought: 

But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.—Acts 
v. 38, 39. 

ne me 

THERE are a few friends who prefer the old style, 
hot blast, Simplicity smokers. E. B. Plunket, At- 
lanta, Ga., and J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y., have 
a few of the old ones left. 

——_- + > 2 —_____—_ 

A BEE often alights on a person just as it would 
on a fence or a tree, and if let alone it will fly away 
in a few seconds, and not once in a thousand times 
will it sting. It is only in the vicinity of their hive 
that bees sting intentionally.-Cincinnati Grange 
Bulletin. 

——_ a 

AFTER a great many experiments in shipping 
queens tothe most distant points, we have pretty 
well demonstrated that a section box with, at least, 
a part of the honey sealed is the safest arrangement. 
We also often keep a hundred or more queens caged 
in the office, ready to fill orders at short notice, and 
we find by far the least number of dead bees in this 
kind of a package, although we have tried a full 
sized section with sugar candy, and lurge bottles of 
water. The honey is more apt to get broken down 
in transit, it is true; but, by having it stored in old, 
tough combs, we make a sure thing of it, especially, 
if the cage is kept right side up. To insure this, we 
now put alittle leather handle on it, as suggested 
on page 402. We will give friend F. $1.00 for the 
idea, besides our thanks. 

‘ eS ee , 

FRIEND Alley says, in his circular, he does not 
hire “boys and girls’ to raise his queens, but that he 
does it all himself. Now, friend A., was it nota 
little naughty of you to speak in that way, and then 
say what you did about GLEANINGS? Our boys and 
girls have been shipping the queens for the last few 
months, the very day the order was received, which 
you could not possibly do, all alone by yourself. 
Some of our readers know how far you are behind, 
and one of them says he sent you $9.00 last March, 
and has not got “‘ary’’ queen yet. We keep telling 
them to be patient, for you are certainly all right, 
but seriously, friend A., are there not some bright, 
smart boys and girls in old Massachusetts, that 
could help you, and themselves too, and save your 
reputation for promptness? 


—— 
> 





A YEAR or two ago, I sent B. B. Barnum, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., a little over $50.00 worth of comb fdn., he 
promising to pay on receipt of the goods. After 
some excuses for not so doing, he finally, in a very 
unconcerned manner, informed us on a postal, that 
he had become bankrupt. After trying to investi- 
gate, I found he owed many bills of the same kind. 


When importuned, he finally said he had property | 


enough to pay it all, but he seemed neither then nor 
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OcT. 
since inclined to have any solicitude in regard to 
whether his customers got any pay or not. He has 
since gone into business again, and I did finally re- 
ceive his advertisement. Well, letters have lately 
been coming in asking if they should send this same 
Barnum honey on commission. I would, under no 
circumstances, entrust him with a pound of honey, 
and I am not sure that he should not have been put 
among Humbugs and Swindles long ago. We have 
complaints that he has never settled for honey sent 
him on commission years ago. 
neenibieiliaelNite icc 
CAGING QUEENS ON HATCHING BROOD, CAGING 
QUEEN CELLS, ETC. 

THERE seem to be certain things in bee culture 
that revive about once in so many years, and each 
one who works out the idea seems to consider him- 
self a new discoverer. Many times, months of hard 
brain work and expensive experiments would have 
been saved, had the individual known what others 
had done in the same line before him. One of these 
is surrounding a comb of hatching brood with wire 
cloth, and introducing a queen by putting her on it, 
while it is hung in the hive. A modification of the 
same idea is to cover a portion of the hatching brood 
with a cage containing the queen. All of these plans 
are a great deal of trouble, and the queen is little, if 
any, more sure of being received when released in 
the whole colony, than when let out of a cage in the 
ordinary way. Pushing a cage into a comb destroys 
a great deal of brood, and the bees usually go to 
work and dig it out, as they willany foreign body; 
the queen, therefore, is never safely caged, unless a 
wire cloth cap is put on both sides of the comb, and 
the two pressed together until the edges of the wire 
cloth meet. A full account of my experiments and 
successes in this matter, as well asin caging queen 
cells, &c., was given inthe A. B. J., about 10 years 
ago. In the directions I have given you for intro- 
ducing, these things have been carefully considered. 

——> O° a - 

THE following from the Farmers’ Magazine isa 
little extravagant, I fear, but still there is a world 
of truth in it. 

HOUSEHOLD MISERIES.— My entire household, in- 
cluding the hired girl, is full of satisfaction over the 
fact that [ have just driven the axe handle into the 
axe and wedged it there, so that it can’t under any 
circumstances come out. 

It may read like a small matter to you, but do you 
know that that helve had been loose for nearly five 
years. Yes, for five years that axe has flung itself 
across the yard whenever | struck a heavy blow, 
leaving the helve in my hand, and I suppose I have 
decided more than a thousand times to go in and get 
a hammer and chisel and fasten the helvein. I was 
thrown down and had my arm broken by the axe 
flying off, two girls had their noses broken, we 
spoiled the stove boiler, nearly killed three boys, 
and yet I didn’t get around to fix the axe until to- 
day. 

Foster was telling me the other day that he had 
finally glued the knob on the bureau drawer, and he 
seemed greatly relieved. I remember when that 
knob was knocked off—almost seven years ago. I 
was helping him move the bureau when the acci- 
dent occurred, and I never was in the house after- 
wards without hearing Mrs. Foster say: 

“Come, Henry, haven't you got time to fix that 
knob on this evening?’”’ 

“Yes, Martha,’ he would reply, and yet it was sev- 
en years before he got to it. 

Readér, is there an axe loose in the handle, ora 
knob pulled off, about your premises? If so, fix it 
this minute, and then be happy. I wonder if spring 
dwindling among the bees is not the result of just 
such—shiftlesaness. Up and be doing, this minute. 
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The contents of this leaf and the one following are | 


not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 
On this account, I make no charge for them, and, if you 
choose, you can cut them out without reading. 


Our Komes. 


And we know that all things wok toze her for 
good to them that love God.--Rom. viii. 234. + 


‘ie we accept this, my friends, there is 
¢ 
at 





certainly little cause for a Christian to 
‘worry, or be discontented, no matter 
what turns up. All he has to look out for is 
to be sure that he does not delude himself 
by thinking he loves the Lord, when, in 
reality, he loves the approbation of the world, 
or something of that sort: to illustrate : 

Just after [ had knelt in prayer last Sab- 


bath evening at the young people’s prayer | 


meeting, one of our number asked me if I 
would sit up that night and take care of a 
sick family. In my prayer, I had asked God 
to show us the evilin our own hearts, and 
help us to correct it; to help us to see our 
faults, as other people saw them; to help us 
to put our religion into practical every day 
life, as well as to talk about it; to give us of 
the spirit of Christ, and bring us near to 
him, even though the way led us through 
disagreeable duties. I prayed with unusual 
energy, for I had just returned from a very 
pleasant Bible class which is now established 
at the infirmary, at 4 o’clock, every Sabbath 
afternoon, and I felt the approving voice of 
my Savior, for having gone off on sueh an 
errand, through a rather cold rain storm. 

“Mr. Root, will you go and sit up with Mr. 
M’s family? I sat up last night, and I will 
sit up again to-night, if I meet with no bet- 
ter success in getting help than I have had 
so far.” 

I looked him full in the face, and, if I hes- 
itated a little in answering, it was so brief a 
hesitation that I hardly think he noticed it. 
Brief as it 
thoughts rushed through my mind during 
the interval. 

_ Excuse number one. I am an invalid; it 
is not two months since the Dr. said, if I did 
not go off and leave my business, [ would 
not live half my life out. It is absolutely 
necessary that I get to bed at 9 o’clock, every 
night, or I have faint and dizzy spells. 
just think of it! sometimes I feel as if my 
life almost ss gprs on my taking a bee 
line home, and getting my tired head on a 
pillow, even before nine o'clock. Of course, 
I ought not to go when there are plenty of 
well men andjwomen all around. 

i ExcuseInumber 2. I know nothing about 
taking care of sick folks; it isn’t in my line. 
Some folks can work about asick bed as 
handily as can be, but I should certainly be 
more trouble than I was worth. Why, if 
Iny wife went away, and left me to prepare 
a single meal, myself, I always ate it raw, 
because I could not handle things in the 
kitchen. 


actual count. 
Excuse number 3. I suppose I saved 
this one until the last, because I was rather 
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was, however, the following | 


Why, 


Why, I have not watched with | 
any body that was sick for 24 years, by | 
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ashamed of it. I have got lots of work to do 
| to-morrow, and a great many hands to take 
charge of. Men who employ a great many 
hands cannot be expected to sit up with the 
sick, for it hinders a great many other peo- 
ple. If I did any thing, I would hire one of 
my hands to sit up. Iam willing to do that, 
and, now I think of it, the proper way is to 
hire a regular nurse right along; and, as no 
one should pay all the expense, the right 
way is for some one to pass around a sub- 
scription paper. I have not time to do that, 
but I will head the paper, with a good start. 
Mind you, I only thought all these excuses, 
and at almost the same instant a better spirit 
reminded me of how often I had told the 
young people there that, if they would only 
push ahead and trust God, he would give 
health, strength, ability, and every thing else 
for the work, and it came right up before me ; 
now, old fellow, is the time to put your own 
preaching in practice. It would have been 
a comparatively easy matter to go and ask 
my wife to come and help, and then let her 
do it all, but I knew she had been up all 
night with a relative the night before, and 
that better voice bade me ask God to help 
'me, and scrape up energy enough to make 
myself, at least, good for something in a sick 
room, even if it was for almost the first time 
‘in iy life. As I went along the walk with 
my friend, I prayed that God would fit me, 
in strength, wisdom, and skill, for this new 
work, in the same way I had asked for and 
received so many other things. 

In twosmall rooms, I found a family of 
six. The father was just down with the ty- 
phoid fever ; a boy of six was just recovering 
from the same disease; a girl, a little older, 
was just recovering from the dysentery, and 
kept the mother almost constantly trying to 

‘allay a distressing cough; another little girl 
of three years called in plaintive tones for 
mamma to get her to sleep; while poor, 
tired, overworked mamma _ earried about 
with her a baby of 6 weeks old. Both rooms 
were filled with the various cups and medi- 
cines pertaining to the fever in question. 
The Dr., who is a good friend of mine, seem- 
ed pleased to turn them over to me, and as 
he gave me directions, I began to feel happy 
already. The mother’s face looked strangely 
familiar, and I soon found she and I had 
been schoolmates, 22 years ago. The father 
was an inventive mechanic, and had just 
finished and started to work a machine that 
was earning him good wages; but, alas! 
there he lay helpless. My great big selfish 
self began to loom up awfully, and while I 
asked God to forgive me for the grumbling I 
had all along been guilty of, I began wonder- 
ing what my wife would do if she were there. 
In the first place, my Sunday shoes *‘squeak- 
ed” so that I waked all the children up every 
time I walked across the floor; and, after 
trying the sick man’s slippers, I found I 
could go much the stillest in my stocking 
feet. A friend was with me as an assistant, 
but. as he, too, had hands to take charge of 
on the morrow, I persuaded him to lie on 
the lounge and sleep, while I took care of 
| the sick, calling him whenever I needed him. 
| I deserved no credit for this, for, to my own 
| astonishment, I really enjoyed the work so 
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that I would rather do it than not. It was | 


after 12, before I could get the poor mother 
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to lie down, and then she lay on the floor, so | 


as to be near the children, and laid the wee 
babe on the treadle to her sewing machine, 
to raise him alittle from the floor. All night 


I stepped round among them, in my stock- | 


ing feet, and, for the first time in my life, 
made coffee, broth, etc., for the convalescing 
boy, kept two fires burning without rattling 
the stoves and things very much more than 
my wife did, got acquainted with the chil- 
dren and soothed them in their 
wants and troubles, cheered the mother by 
reviving her faith in God, and tried to give 
the father a view of the religion that Christ 
taught while here on earth. Although I 
only slept 15 minutes at one time, and 30 at 


) '“edgewise”? toward him. 
childish | 


another, I felt no disposition at all to sleep | 


when the daylight came, and almost as fresh 
and able for business as if I had’slept in my 
own bed. Before going away in the morn- 
ing, the father made the remark that, though 
I was unused to the work, I had taken hold 
of things in a strange house, about the handi- 
est of any body they had had there. I tell 
you, my friends, it wants just the same spirit 
that the boy had who raised the lettuce heads 
in the winter, of whom I have told you on 
another page. Why did I not get dizzy and 
faint (I did not want a particle of refresh- 


ment of any kind, although it was provided | 


for us)? Because God answered my prayer 


in the starting out, when [ undertook to do | 


as he has bid. 
it was because I took a fancy for the work, 
because it was anewthing. If God answers 
our prayers, I do not see that it matters just 
how he does it. I did it all, because I loved 
the Lord, and when that is our inspiring 
motive, when we work for the love we bear 


You may, if you choose, say | 


OcT. 


Now this is not all, either; afew minutes 
after, by accident, I passed the friend who 
had invited me to go there. Now I am go- 
ing to make alittle confession, even at the 
risk of injuring myself in his estimation. 
He has always been a most exemplary 
Christian, in looking after, and caring for, 
the sick, and, as he had often talked to me 
about it, Il got a notion that he thought | 
was not doing my share of this kind of mis- 
sion work, and I am afraid I felt just a little 
I had reasoned 
thus: He has plenty of time, and knows 
how, but I am so “awful busy” all the while, 
and don’t know how either; he ought not to 
think of my doing as he does. Looking back 
at ithnow, Iam not atall sure that he ever 
did think about it, but it illustrates how 
Satan will encourage us in thinking wrong- 
fully about the best friends we have. Well, 
I passed him as I said, and what a change. 
I told him I had a very pleasant visit with 
my friends during the night. Said he, 

“I knew you would, for you are just the 
man for that kind of work.” 

Ilow pleasant and friendly he seemed to- 
day. That man is areal, true Christian, if 
we have any in our town. Why, he looked, 
to-day, positively handsome; but I presume 
he is not different from what he has been, 
all the time. All the difference was in me. 
Does not this illustrate how Satan hates to 
see us exhibiting a Christ like spirit toward 
each other ? 

The great point I am trying to arrive at by 


‘this little story is, that it is not so much 


to him, or for Christ’s sake, if you choose, | 
he will always answer our prayers, and all | 


things shall work together for good. 


that I might put it into these pages, to let 
you all see how good I am, do you think God 
would have helped me? Most assuredly he 
would not, and I speak from practical expe- 
rience; for,a great many times, something 


my work. When 


what we do as it is the spirit in which we do 
it. 


Let us go back to the point we were dis- 
cussing last month. If that confession had 
been made witha view of making asensation, 
of attracting attention, of making people 


: eee! /stare, by boasting of what a great sinner | 
Now, suppose I had done all this with a) ja Rees 4 ~ 
purpose of gaining the applause of men, or | 


had been, God could not have been with me 
init. If, on the other hand, it was to warn 


|} against such trifling, to let mankind know 
|that the Devil lurks in such things, as well 


as in the intoxicating cup or in gambling, 
and to show them that nothing but trouble 


. a 8 and ruin can come of it, that it makes one 
else besides my Savior comes uppermost in | 


I sat down to write this | 


morning, I had no thought of giving you | 
this little incident, but as my thoughts dwelt | 


on the events, it occurred to me that it was | surely, as they were in my attempts to care 


all in answer to my prayer in the meeting | 


last evening. (God blessed me, and that 
family too, and who knows but that this 
simple story may bless you, and some neigh- 
bor near you. Am I worn out this morning, 
so that my Home Papers are not as good as 
usual? Ido not fear to say that I think it 
is good, for it has been thus far, at least, 
God’s work and not mine. 

Afternoon.—Since I left my type writer, I 
have had oceasion to pass the house, and I 
salled to inquire after my friends of last 
night. As my thoughts have been much on 
them, of course, T heave been praying for 
them, and this is what I heard, when I open- 
ed the door. 

“QO Mr. Root, we are all of us ever so much 
better.” 





as heartless and unfeeling as the drunkard 
who strikes his wife down with clenched 
fist, my purpose wasa good one, and my 
prayers would be answered there just as 


for the sick. But it was such a shock on 
community, &c. My friends, it was a shock 
on community when I had an old resident of 
our town arrested for being intoxicated in 
our streets. I donot know but that more 
than half of our town’s people felt pained to 
think that I, so long a peaceful and quiet 
citizen, had gone out of my way, and made 
so many bitter enemies. The saloon keepers 
of our town, without doubt, think that relig- 
ion has made me a worse man than I was 
before. Because of offending them, shall | 
stop? In the confession I have made I pain- 
ed and wounded almost every friend and 
relative I have. My friends in my native 
town, in my own church, and all the churches 
in our town, as well as the skeptics and in- 
fidels, were most bitter in their denuncia- 
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tions. I knew beforehand that this would 
be so. I had carefully studied the matter 
over for years, and knew pretty well just 
what the effect would be, and yet God’s 
yoice said to me all the time, ‘Go on. Do 
your duty unflinchingly.””. How do lL know 
it was God’s voice, and not the work of the 
Devil, asthe Dr. said? Well, I carefully 
and prayerfully examined myself as [ have 
told you. I watched eagerly and most close- 
ly, to see where that satisfied feeling that 
follows one in doing God’s work would lead. 
When I had decided to destroy the papers at 
aconsiderable expense, [ did not feel troubled 
at the expense at all, but I felt unsatisfied, 
just as 1 do when [ allow the saloon across 
the way to go on with business, without 
remonstrating with them. When I decided 
to go on with it, I felt as 1 do when on the 
way to Abbeyville, through a cold” rain 
storm,—tired and cold perhaps, but satisfied, 
because [am working for others rather than 
considering my own personal comfort. 

My pastor came home. He had had a let- 
ter from the Dr., and he asked me to tell 
him nothing about it, but to allow him to 
read the part printed, and then to read the 
Dr.’s letter left with me for him. He read 
both through, without a remark. At the 
end, he said he could see but one good point 
made. That point was in reference to my 
former partner herself. 

“She of course knows of this ?” 

“Certainly; you can talk with her about it, 
if you wish.” 


“Well, aside from that, I say go on, by all 


means. I do not say this so much because 
it meets my views, but because I feel that 
the spirit which guides you is a true one, 
and that it will always lead you safely.” 
That no one may think I thoughtlessly and 


needlessly gave pain toany one. I will re- | 
‘numbers, but almost all of these were full of 


mark that he called on her, or she on him, 
and that friendly relations have always ex- | 
isted between them. 

The journal was printed just as I had 
written it. Of course, I should never have 
written any such thing for our town’s people, 
wil T had long before anticipated the diffi- 
culty of making them understand that my 
bee journal was quite a different thing from 
one of our county papers. 

What I write in these pages is for the 
thousands who know me only through this 
bee journal, and who have no acquaintance 
with the people of my town and vicinity. 
They, therefore, look upon the people whom | 
I mention as simply individuals or fellow 
travelers in the abstract; and, when I speak | 
of them to illustrate a point or to help others | 
inthe battle with evil, my readers get the 
moral of the story simply, without dreaming | 
of being prejudiced against the ones whom 
[have mentioned. Now, our people here at 
home fail to take this into account. Nota 
dozen copies of GLEANINGS are ordinarily 
taken in our town, and less than two dozen 
in our whole county. Notwithstanding this, 
When IT have given you these little sketches | 
of the progress of the temperance work in | 
our town, the individuals I have pictured | 
(but never named) would have it (when any | 
body was so thoughtless as to show them a | 
copy of GLEANINGS) that I had purposely | 


/ could save them. 


held them up in derision before all the world. 
While I know that this was only imaginary, 
I have felt badly about it, more than once, 
as the only alternative I have had was to 
make up my stories, and write fiction. But, 
as I think the truths of this life are stranger 
and more wonderful than any fiction, and as 
I cannot, conscientiously, write fiction, I 
have kept on giving these life pictures, ask- 
ing God to take care of the consequences. | 
feel that this prayer has been answered, and 
that no one has been harmed in the end, 
Well, this March number came out, as you 
know. I had prayed to be guided in regard 
to the stirit would probably make in our 
town, and the course that was pointed out 
to me seemed to be, to keep on at my work 
as if nothing had happened, and to mention 
the matter to no one, unless I was questioned 
about it, and then to reply briefly and simply, 
and to be not troubled whatever aspect 
affairs might take; to answer pleasantly and 
fully all that might be asked of me, but to 
take no pains to defend myself, and in no 
case to be drawn into argument, but to trust 
God to take care of it all. As Thad, in that 
paper, found no fault with any one, and cen- 
sured none but myself, I did not expect 
much would be said of it, but I was very 
greatly mistaken. Our town was alive with 
excitement and, at one time, almost ina 
perfect uproar. With a certain class, it 
seemed as if the English language was total- 
ly inadequate to the task of furnishing 
epithets to express their indignation at my 
course. The infidel element was in a rage, 
and many of the Christian people, who did 
not follow them, were full of grief and sor- 
row, for a time, as it seemed.- Although 
all these things were freely talked about, for 
quite a time no one came to me with a word 
of complaint. Letters soon came in great 


good, Christian counsel and encouragement. 
Quotations from Seripture came in from. all 
sides, which showed in a way I had certainly 
never seen it before that the Bible was read 
and appreciated. Occasionally came a letter 
of remonstrance, but these were so few, I 
might easily give them all here, if I thought 
it best. First came letters of cheer and en- 
couragement from women, but soon, from 
my own sex, more than one of whom confess- 
ed that he had been like tempted as myself. 
Some had fallen and doubted if religion even 
Great numbers said those 
words would make them better husbands 
and fathers for the remainder of their lives. 

Meanwhile the talk progressed in our 
town. It was said I must be stopped from 
such writing by some means; pt how ? 
My pastor should be expelled from the 


‘chureh for countenancing such work, and 


the church would be broken up unless I were 
expelled. The trouble was, it was myself I 
had abused and there was no law to meet 
such a case. Some of the papers suggested 
tar and feathers. One class would tar and 
feather me, while another—fathers and moth- 
ers—came to me, in great numbers, beseech- 
ing me to take their sons and daughters in 
my employ, and bring them ~ in accordance 
with my principles. One of these was a hot 
headed and avowed infidel. While he got 
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vehement in denouncing the Bible and re- 

ligion, he almost insisted that I should take | 
his boy into my employ. I told him if I did 

I should insist on an observance of the Sab- 

bath and all these things, but he said he 

didn’t care anything about that, if I would 

only take him on some condition, he cared 

not what, he would silence all his scruples, | 
and our differences in opinion. He wanted 

the fruits of religion, but ridiculed the means 

I used to bring about these fruits. 

After a few days, a good friend of mine 
came to tell me that the whole article would 
probably be put in our principle county 
vaper. I had never dreamed of this. To 
ceep the article within bounds as well as I 
could in our town, I had, contrary to our 
usual custom, refused to give sample copies 
of this month free, and applicants who 
wanted them evidently for the purposes of 
gossip and not bee culture had been asked 
10c. per copy, the usual retail price. Lafter- 
wards learned that, even at this price, they 
were sold by boys on the street. Aithoush 
I was greatly pained to learn of its further 
dissemination in our own town through the 
weekly paper, on a little reflection, L con- 
cluded it was my duty to trust God in the 
matter, and be not troubled. I told my 
friend the matter was in God’s hands, and 
the best I could do was to trust him to bring 
good out of it. The editor of the paper was 
the one to whom I referred on page 152, of 
the April number. The paper came out, 
with a long editorial notice of it, in which, 
with an ingenuity that none but Satan could 
devise, as it seemed, the whole was twisted, 
misrepresented, and misstated. I will just 
mention one point. Ll was accused of doing 
it allas a money speculation, and of sending 
boys out on the street with them, after hav- 
ing printed several thousands extra. I did 
not print one extra copy for that month, and 
I hindered the sale in every way I could 
consistently, in our own town. When the 
county paper came out, every body was car- 
rying it about, and a great many, it seemed, 
followed the editor’s version and comments. 
There had been excitement before, but now 
the excitement seemed to have risen to white 
heat. My former virtues were recounted, 
but religion had ruined me. I was a relig- 
ious fanatic and had gone crazy. 

There was another paper in our town, 
conducted by a man of known intemperate 
habits, a frequenter of the saloons. He 
could not all denounce my course more 
than the other did, but he hada different 
way of doing it. The summing up was that 
I was crazy, and dead in the estimation of | 
every good citizen. My business was gone, 
and, of course, that was the end of me. I 
can readily have charity for these brothers, 
for I well remember years ago, how I hoped 
that the revival meetings would prove a 
failure, and Christian people would no more 
take notice of me, and endanger giving my 
guilty life publicity. If I were really crazy 
(or thought to be so), I should not have it in 
ny power to worry the saloon keepers and | 
their customers. 

This last named editor, by some means, I 
know not how, got hold of the article in the | 
January A. B. J., in regard to myself and | 
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the Home Papers, and this, too, was held up 
before our town’s people. As an illustratioy, 
of how God helps his children over persecu- 
tions like these, I would go back for a 
moment tothe time when I first saw this 
article in the A. B. J. It was in the evening, 
after a hard day’s work, about the first of 
the year. I was just turning out the lights 
to go home, as my eye caught sight of the 
wrapper of the familiar and welcome A. B./. 
I tore off the —_— and, glancing through, 
my eye very soon lighted on that article. | 
need not tell you that, when L read it through, 
it fairly wrung my heart with pain, to think 
that it was within the ingenuity of man. to 
so twist and subvert that part of my life’s 
work, that Thad never dreamed any body 
could object to. The moment I had finished 
the last line, I dropped on my knees, feeling 
as perhaps I never had before, the need of 
that friend who never fails. I was really 
driven to him, and as I knelt, I remembered 
that that was exactly the spot where I had 
knelt four years before, when I uttered that 
first prayer, and it was almost the same time 
of the year. “Come thou, O my Savior, to 
thy child to-night, and as thou didst lift him 
up on that memorable night before, and al- 
most hourly during the intervening years, 
lift him to-night, and help him to bear this 
new cross, and not to feel unkindly to the 
brother who did it.” 

“[ will, my child, peace be unto thee,” 
was the answer, almost instantly. My sim- 
ple gp Was answered so completely, that 
neither at that time nor at any time since 
have Lever felt troubled about the matter. 
Why should I feel troubled about what God 
has promised to take care of. When Prof. 
Cook so very kindly took my part in the 
matter, and placed ine and my motives in 
their true light. I could then see plainly how 
much better it was for me to keep silent, 
rather than to try to set it right myself. It 
seems to me that it was in answer to that 
prayer that God moved the kind heart of 
friend Cook to do this. 

You may remember that, in the January 
number of GLEANINGS, the burden of the 
Home Papers was the lines, 

“Jesus,*I my cross have taken.” 

Well, all at once, it burst upon me, that 

God was only schooling me to be able to 


drink in the joy and peace of the sentiment 


contained in the second verse. Just notice 
how pea yer the words were framed by 
that poor girl (should I not say rich rather?) 
for my present needs. Read it: 
Man may trouble and distress me 
’Twill but drive me to thy breast; 
Life with trials hard may press me, 
Heaven will bring me sweeter rest. 
O! ’Tis not in grief to harm me, 
While thy love is left to me; 
O! ’Twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmixed with thee. 


Is it strange that I went home through thie 
darkness that night, happier and nearer to 
my Savior than if those hard lines in the 
A, B. J. had never been printed, and do you 
not get a glimpse of the wonderful truth in 
the little text at the opening of this article? 

And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God. 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head, will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. ‘The 
prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at present, 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. 
Asa general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where Phar can look after it, it is often 
a very good way. By all means, a your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying ‘‘Bees and Queens 
for Sale,”” same price. ° 


clover honey which I will sell for 8c. per th. bere, 
=~ and throw the barrelsin. Will send sample if 
desired. K. M. BARBOUR. 
Alamo, Mich., Sept. 20, 1879. 


{ HAVE one barrel of basswood and one barrel of 


I have 6,000. of light, extracted omer put up in 
barrels holding 25 gallons each: I will sell and de- 
liver the same,at rail-road depot, or on board stea.a- 
boat, at Shreveport, for 7c. per tb., or 75c. per gallon. 
C. C. MARTIN. 
Benton, Bossicr Par., La., Sept. 24, 1879. 
. 
GOOD FOR LOUISIANA. 

Will you please inform me whether the prices you 
give in Sept. GLEANINGS for extracted honey in 
Cincinnati can really be had or not? If so, give me 
the name of a responsible dealer. I have made nine 
or ten thousand pounds and have engaged only 
about three thousand (at seven cents), and will be 
bound to ship somewhere. My honey is light and 
nice for Louisiana. If 1 could get eight cents in 
Cincinnati, it would pay me to ship. 

My bees have done moderately well, 1 suppose, 
averaging near one hundred pounds to a colony. 1 
had a very large natural swarm on the IIth inst., a 
hybrid, which was the first one I ever knew in this 
month. They left their hive (two story) full of honey 
and brood. C. C. MARTIN. 

Benton, La., Sept. 15, 1879. 


Our friend, C. F. Muth, is the only one I 
know of who buys honey in Cincinnati. He 
is perfectly reliable. I am very much pleas- 
ed, orn M., to get such a report from the 
South, 


Cu1caGo.-—Honey—Choice, in single comb boxes, 
lk@ie. Extracted, 6@8c. 

Bees-wax.—Choice, yellow, 20@22c. 
I2'.@lde. 

New York.—Honey—Best comb, 11@13c. Extract- 
ed, 7@8e. 

Bees-wax.—Choice, 25e. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey—Best, in single comb boxes, 
l0@12e. Extracted, 8@10c. 

St. Louis.—Honey—Scarce and _ firm, 
choice comb, in nice pkgs., 4@lbe. 
li I24%e. 

Bees-wax.—-Prime, steady at 20c. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 
117, North Main 8t., St. Louis. 

CALIFORNIA.—Honey—New comb, 12%@l1b5ec.; Ex- 


tracted, 8@10c. 
Bees-wax.—Best, 30@3lc. For darker colored, 


UE2%C. 


Darker grades, 


Fair to 
Extracted 





A COMPLAINT. 
NL HE section of larvee that you sent me arrived 
| in excellent condition, a part of it being yet in 
day morning; it arrived Tuesday evening, making 
it 36 hours onthe way. I inserted it in a nucleus 
where I am positive there was no other brood, and 


after it had remained there a short time, I grafted a hi 
I then | 


few cells, choosing the youngest larvee. 


the egg. I suppose that you started it Mon- | 


| not, [am unable to say positively. 


| waited until that portion which was yet in the egg 


had hatched, and grafted more queen cells. I got 18 
nice cells built, and was expecting as many nice 
queens; but when they emerged from the cells they 
were, I believe, without a single exception, as black 
as the ace of spades. I thought there must bea 
slight mistake somewhere, but did not condemn 
them until the workers from the same comb hatched. 

I did not use all the larvee but left the greater part 
of itto be matured as workers. I don’t think a 
single one of the workers showed three bands, and 
nine twelfths of them showed only one; and some 
showed none at all. Your theory about Italians 
turning black is rather plausible. I know that 
hatched bees will turn dark when closely confined, 
but larvee will not change; it is an impossibility. It 
would be just as reasonable to suppose that larvee 
from a black queen would hatch yellow bees. You 
say that the larvie sent was from an imported queen. 
l say it was from a hybrid queen. I care not wheth- 
er she was imported or home bred. I have made a 
fair statement of the matter and am willing to be 
qualified to it,and I now appealto your honor to 
comment. LEROY VANKIRK,. 

Washington, Penn., Sept. 19, 1879. 

P. S.—-You asked me to send you some of the 
workers from that larvie. This I can not do as they 
were hatched with other hybrid bees and I can’t pick 
them out. You might as well depend on my judge- 
ment, for I know a pure Italian as well as you do or 
any other man. Lin ¥. 

The above is published by the especial re- 
quest of friend V. The larve sent him was 
from our best imported queen, and I think, 
if he examines the workers more carefully, 
he will find they have the proper bands, as 
described in the A B C. Larve sent by 
mail often produces queens as dark or darker 
than the native queens, but their worker 
bees (if the queens are purely mated) are 
nice Italians. I have no other explanation 
to give. Although I have tested great num- 
bers of imported queens, I have never seen 
one that produced hybrid bees, although I 
know some would sometimes call them such. 
They will all stand the test of purity I have 
given in the A BC, and I cannot guarantee 
more than this. Yellower bees can be pro- 
cured from other stock, but not better honey 
gatherers. I have never seen a black worker 
bee from the brood of an imported queen, 
and am as much at aloss to explain how 
such a thing could be, as friend \. himself. 

27. + 
SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 


/ seed. Should this year’s seed be sown this 

fall? If so, would it bloom next year? The 

plant grows here in the woods. I would like to sow 
% acres of it. JAMES SPENCER. 

Woodburn, Ia., Sept. 14, 1879. 

[I have made a great many experiments in sowing 
the seed during the past two months, but all I have 
sowed in the open ground has been almost a failure. 
A few plants have grown, it is true, but not nearly 
enough to plant that 4 acre field. One of our girls 
sowed some in a flower pot, in doors, and nearly 
every seed grew; she tried again, with some large 
wood boxes filled with black leaf mold from the 
woods, and the plants have come up by the thous- 
ands. Some of them are now nearly as large as 
small strawberry plants, and are growing wonder- 
fully. These will blossom next year, without ques- 
tion; but whether those raised next spring will or 
Friend Simpson 
answers our questions so briefly I hardly understand 


wD LEASE let me know when and how to sow the 
J 


m. 
Just for the fun of it, I will send you one of these 
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little plants, by mail, for 5c., if you would like to try 
one, or a small package of seeds from cultivated 
plants, for the same amount. Our cultivated plants 
are far ahead of the plants in the woods. If you get 

lants from the woods, they will give you plenty of 
jlossoms next year. I do not know how well the 
plants will stand frost, but the roots are very hardy. 
You can sow the seed as soon as it is gathered. ] 





PRICES OF HONEY, SEPARATORS AND 
NO SEPARATORS, PROFITS OF 
THE BUSINESS, A&C, 


} 2 HAVE just heard from C. O. Perrine, and he is 

giving 6 to6 1-2 c. for extracted clover honey, and 

= 12 to 13 c. for nice clover comb honey, but every 
comb must be straight so it can be glassed. Now, 
that is just a little “toothin.” If there are people 
who can afford to pay for glass, &c., they can afford 
to pay us 2c. per Ih. more, so we can pay expenses; 
but we can’t nor won't raise the best honey at 6 and 
2c. per hb. This is the only seasonins years when 
I have hada good yield of clover honey, and that 
was 25tb. comb and 401. extracted to each old colony 
and their increase. I have worked hard to get this 
much, and the work is worth about 1-2 of what I get 
for the crop at 8 and llc. My comb honey was built 
without separators, and I have to take even less 
than C. 0. Perrine offers for, combs straight as a 
board. 

By advertising in GLEANINGS, I have sold nearly 
all my extracted honey at ¢c. Most people, and es- 
pecially those about here, want it if they can get it 
about as cheap as sorghum; but, as we positively 
cannot raise it at that price, those who are not will- 
ing to pay as much for it as for the best quality of 
sugar will have to do without it. For my part, I 
won't raise honey, if it must get any lower. If peo- 
ple keep talking about there being so much money 
in honey, I shall tell them, if they think so they can 
have my bees, honey houses, &c., at one half what 
they cost me. 

But what are we to do about the price of honey? 
Other things are going up, and honey is about 2c. 
per th. lower than last year, and, although it is so 
low, it must be in much nicer shape than 6 years ago, 
when we got 25c. per Ib. gross, in rough boxes. 
Now it costs us much more to put up comb honey in 
nice shape, and we get just about one third as much 
for it. 

I don’t think the seasons have averaged near so 
well either for a few years past, so that makes the 
profits of the apiary much less. We have had such 
dry, cold weather here that I don’t get any golden 
rod honey, only just enough to induce the bees to 
breed moderately. Basswood was never so full of 
bloom as this year, but the weather wasn’t favorable. 

R.S. BECKTELL. 

New_Buffalo, Mich., Sept. 18, 1879. 

Gently, friend B. The facts you give are 
important ones, but you do not seem to feel 
very cheerful about the prospect ahead. As 
we shall have to sell our honey for what 
people will give, shall we not face the fact 
and take it cheerfully? Hard work and 
small pay is many times better for us than 
the reverse. Shall we not try to think that 
God knows best, and be cheerful and happy | 
any way? Business is very dull here, and 
more. than half of my hands are out of em- 

Jloyment, but while I am sorry for them, I 

ave been very happy, picking up all the | 
little odds and ends, utilizing every thing | 
that had been carelessly thrown aside, and , 
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coming down to the most strict and careful! 
economy. I know it has been a good thing 
for me, and I do not know but that it wil! 
be a good thing for all of us. Stop the out- 
goes, and, instead of buying things, raise 
them on your own ground, or make them 
yourself, of materials lying about, useless 
and in the way. Above all, get up early in 
the morning and work. 





OUR CARTOON FOR OCTOBER. 


018 P= = a == 
THE BEE KEEPER WHO CANNOT AFFORD TO 
TAKE A BEE JOURNAL. 


the tall picket fence instead of walking 
— through the gate, on a good graveled 
path, that is like the man who is too poor to 
take a bee journal. He is not only choosing 
a much more difficult and laborious path 
than the beaten track, but he usually tears 
and soils his clothes, runs the risk of break- 
ing his limbs, and is, even then, far behind 
the well informed man who saves his time 
and strength until it is really needed. Those 
who are too poor to take a journal have their 
honey stored in old boxes, and sell it fora 
much lower price; have their bees in old 
boxes too, and have to sell them for about 
half price, if they happen to winter them 
during a time of scareity. Their wax, hon- 
ey, and bees are seldom sold at the best time 
and for the best prices; and they are invari- 
ably the ones who hand over or send their 
money to such as Mitchell and Mrs, Cotton. 
The strings of complaints we have, month 
after month, from those who have lost their 
money on “division boards” and ‘valuable 
recipes,” are from persons who are not sub- 
scribers. Whenever I get money from a 
beginner, for something which I am sure. 
from the tone of the  Brboeg he or she does 
not need, I invariably find toward the close, 
that they ‘regret they cannot afford to take 
a bee journal.”’ Although the money they 
send, or a small part of it, would be far bet- 
ter invested in getting the information they 
need, I dare not disobey orders, but have to 
leave them climbing over high, dangerous 
fences, instead of taking the well beaten 
gravel path. 


¥ T is the fellow who is trying to climb over 
+ 
— 





THE price of those beautiful honey labels, in col- 
ors, already gummed, has been reduced from $3.25 
per 1000 to only $2.15, and they are nicer than ever 
before. 
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JUST BEFORE GOING TO PRESS, 


|The contents of this department are supposed to 
be given in an informal way, just before the last 
form is placed in the press. You can imagine my- 
self, hat in one hand (said hat being covered with 
sawdust, honey, bees wax, printers ink, ete.), and 
the other hand on the door Knob, just ready to bid 
you good day until next month, giving you a sum- 
mary of the last items of interest in the way of new 
discoveries, ete. The press man will probably cut 
my talk suddenly short, by telling me he cannot 
possibly squeeze iu another single word, saying noth- 
ing about line or lines.] 


i following is from the Cleveland 


Jl. Evening News, of Sept. 29th: 
ANOTHER CAPTURE. 


CAPTAIN HENRY AND ASSISTANTS LAY HOLD OF AN- 
OTHER DISHONEST POSTAL CLERK—JOSEPH F. 
WARNER THE UNFORTUNATE, 

For a long time there have been complaints about 
letters containing money being rifled in the mails 
pissing over several roads from this city. Months 
ago Captain C. E. Henry, of the Postal Detective 
service and assistants took hold of this matter, and 
after a great deal of labor and trouble succeeded in 
locating the losses in the Grafton post office. Sev- 
eral tests were put in operation there, and after 
much waiting and meditation suspicions were fixed 
upon Joseph F, Warner, a clerk in that office. To 
test the young man eight letters were deposited in 
the mails Sunday which would pass through Grafton 
during that day and evening and early Monday 
morning. Soon after these letters had been handled 
they were called for by Captain Henry, when it was 
discovered they had been opened and the money 
placed in each one taken. As Warner was the only 
one who had had a chance to handle them he was 
cornered and accused. At first he denied any 
knowledge of the transaction but soon confessed. 
He says he had taken about $75. and began opera- 
tions in June last. 

Monday forenoon Captain Henry arrived in the 
city with Warner, who was taken before United 
Stutes Commissioner White, when he waived an ex- 
umination and was bound over in the sum of $1,000. | 

Warner isasingle man and about twenty-three 
years old. He has been employed in the Grafton 
ollice for about one year, and says he has been 
hoarding himself on $1.25 per week. He has earned | 
#1 per day by working in the post office and a Graf: | 
ton flouring mill. 

Two of the heaviest losers are A. I. Root, of Medi- 
na, Ohio, a Bee Cealer, and J. R. Holcomb, of Mallet 
Creek Telephone Manufactory. Sunday’s letters 
were addressed to these gentlemen. 

Warner has written a letter to Mr. Root, of which 
the following is a copy: 


GRAFTON, O., September 28th, 1879. 
A. L. Root; 

Dear Sir:—I must write to you and confess to you 
that I have done wrong and ask your forgiveness. I 
Will try and do all ican to mend the wrong I have 
done to you. Iam willing to pay you all I have ta- | 
ken from you; I was placed under such temptation | 
that I let the evil one rule over me, but it is too 
lute. Lean not recall what I have done. If I could, 
| would with all my heart. In an evil moment I was | 
tempted to take poms property that belonged to you, | 

| 


but God knows, I repent with all my heart. I plead 


you to come and see me, and deal leniently if you 
can. Lam ready to make amends in any way you 


want me to, and I want to lead a Christian life. | 
will do anything for you you may ask me to; only 
spare me the disgrace of undergoing the punish- 
ment of the law. I beg and entreat you to save me; 
you have me in your power; do with me what you 
think best and I will bear it patiently and I will pay 
you all I have taken from you, and I beg of you to 
come and see me in Cleveland. With this I remain 
at your hands, JOSEPH F. WARNER. 





ALIGHTING BUSHES. 
QQ: of the minor points, on which information 





should be furnished in a bee-keepers’ hand- 

book, is what trees or shrubs to plant for 
swarms to alight on, when an apiary is started on a 
plot of ground whichis clear or nearly so. What 
sort of a plan would it be for the class to send up 
their experience and have it boiled down for the 
ABC? 

Lofty trees, which bees have a liking for, are a 
serious nuisance. One very tall and particularly 
prangly and inaccessible apple tree has been a de- 
cided ‘“‘thorn in the flesh’’ to the writer. On the 
other hand, the incipient bee-man may indulge in 
needless fears about tall trees that are never likely 
to do him any harm. My father, when locating his 
first bees, twenty odd years ago, thought ruefully of 
his row of tall maples so near where it seemed 
necessary to set his hives. Yet, of all the multitude 
of swarms that have issued since, only two or three 
have ever chosen the maple trees. The apiary has 
been in three or four different spots since it was 
begun, sO many years ago; and, as there is the 
usual variety of trees and shrubs scattered about 
the premises, my chance to observe the preference 
of bees in lighting has been a very favorable one. 
At present, one would say that a certain row of 
young chestnut trees was the best alighting ground. 
In point of fact, almost every Swarm that moves off 
in that direction passes over them and chooses 
something beyond. Just one swarm, if I mistake 
not, is all that has yet settled upon them. On the 
opposite side of the apiary, still nearer to the hives 
than the chestnuts are, stand some little plum trees 
and a snowball bush. On these, the bees light free- 
ly, very rarely going over them to anything beyond. 
The snowball especially is a surprising bee catcher. 
There used to be two of these bushes. Both bore 
the same character. During all the years that the 
hives have stood near them they have caught a large 
percentage of all the swarms issuing. To keep 
swarms from going to distant and difficult trees, the 
snowball would seem to be preeminently the bush 
to plant, if it was only healthy and easily raised. It 


| was a healthy shrub twenty years ago, but, of late, 


aphides infest it so that young slips make but little 
growth, and old bushes barely hold their own from 


| year to year. Of the trees that are readily obtained 


and easily grown, perhaps the old-fashicaid sour 
cherry is the most suitable for the purpose. Can 
any one name a plant which is equally or more ac- 


| ceptable to the ‘bees which has the additional ad- 


vantage of not growing quite so tall as the cherry? 
The most remarkable example of avoidance seems 
to be the way the bees treat the lilac bushes. We 
have plenty of big ones, favorably located, but, 
with rarely if ever an exception, swarms avoid 
them utterly. I should be pleased to learn whether 
this is the case elsewhere. 

The location of the different trees in the five 
classes given below is not made as a finality, but 
* just to start the thing.’’ Bees are so “curis,” and 
circumstances are so queer, that it would be strange 
if experiences elsewhere should not differ point 
blank concerning some of these trees. Many other 
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names ought to be inserted to make tic list a ser- | 
viceable one. 

Class 1. Plants avoided almost entirely. Lilac, 
balsam fir. | 

Class 2. Plants evidently regarded with aversion. | 
Maple, chestnut. 

Class 3. Plants regarded without aversion. Oak, 
peach, plum, grape, currant. | 
Class 4. Plants regarded with evident prefer- 

ence. Apple, pear, sunflower. 

Class 5. Plants very decidedly preferred. Snow- 
ball, cherry. 

By making a proper selection, and allowing noth- 
ing tall ‘‘around the shanty,’ the work of hiving 
swarms might be very much lessened. 

Bodley, O. E. E. HAsty. 





DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Lopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


word. Ihave waited all summer for the weath- 

er to get so that the flowers would yield honey, 
but—no go. My bees commenced increasing, in the 
spring, at the wrong end, and have kept at it pretty 
faithfully allsummer. What I have left are weak, | 
and are getting honey from the Spanish needle, vety 
slowly. I have only taken 20%. so far; so you see 
that I am not getting very rich this year. Well, | 
that is not the worst of it; you have run me in debt 
again by sending finished instead of unfinished ex- | 
tractor gearing. Now you will have to wait for your 
pay, till L sell that 20%. of honey. H. SCOVELL. 

Never mind, friend S8., I will wait. But, 
hold on; here is a P.S. to the letter. It is 
astonishing how soon our friends get out of 
‘blasted hopes,” if they do get there occa- 
sionally. 

P. S.—Our county fair begins the 29th. Tam going 
to exhibit an apiary, hexagonal, of 36 hives; inside | 
circle, 6 chaff hives; next row, 12, two story Simplic- 
ity; and next, my 1% story Simplicities; the whole 
to be enclosed with the new visible wire fence. 
Besides, I will have the various implements used in | 
the apiary, honey in crates, observatory hive, &c. 

Columbus, Kan., Sept. 10, 1879. H. SCOVELL. 

Do you suppose any body at the fair will 
think of friend S. as a “‘blasted hoper ? 


Wa ora. NOVICE:—I am “busted’’—that’s the | 
— 


Now, Mr. R., I much appreciate your GLEANINGS 
and would like it very much, but I broke down dead 
poor, last spring. I started last fall, to winter 52 
colonies of bees, and came out this spring, with only | 
two hives that had living bees in them, and less than | 
three tea-cupfuls in the two. Now, I have five good | 
swarms so I can't give up yet. | 

Cardiff, N. Y., Sept. 12, ’79. EDMUND ESTEY. | 

Be of good cheer, friend E.; we will keep | 
the Journal going for a while longer, at least, | 
to an old subscriber like yourself. | 

- - - | 

Bees are starving, and have commenced swarm- | 
ing out. They will have to be fed immediately. 
We have no surplus honey this year, to speak of. 

Saxon, IIL, Sept. 5, 1879. J. A. MAXFIELD. 





Last year, from our 100 colonies, we got 4,000%. of | 
honey surplus; this year, with our 125 colonies, we | 
get nothing. JAMES SPENCER. | 


| amount. 


AT the conclusion of the article entitled “Troubles” 
in the July No., I recorded a prayer, that the brother 
who was robbing our mails might be brought tv 
light and justice. You will see by the following 
telegram, from the chief of the detective force of 
the postal department, that at least a part of my 
prayer has been answered: 

Grafton, O., Sept. 29, 1879. 

Come to Cleveland. We have the thief solid. 

C. E. HENRY, Special Agt. P. O. D. 

I leave just as our last sheet goes to press, and 
may God grant that my efforts may be as successful, 
in inducing him to think of “laying up treasures” 
for the world to come, as they have with the boys | 
have met in our own jail. 

ee 090 
MORE ABOUT MITCHELL. 

(The following belongs in the Humbug and _ Swin- 
dle Dept., but was crowded out.] 

About 3 months ago, I ordered, from a certain 
Mitchell, 3 bee queens. I inclosed with the order 
$10.00. The address given to me was Nelson Mitch- 
ell, B. K., Sandusky City, Ohio. I never received an 
answer. As you live inthe same state I would be 
very much obliged to you, if you could give me his 
address. REV. JOHN TEITIEN. 

Victoria, Tex., Aug. 23, 1879. 

The address was correct, friend T. If you 
look in the Humbug and Swindle yo 
ment, you will see why you don’t hear from 
him. 

Mitchell's man is scouring over this county, sell- 
ing rights, at $5.00, to use the adjustable hive. 

Geo. W. HOUSEL. 
Bainbridge, Ind., July, 1879. 


Concentions. 





Notices of Conventions, condensed so as to occupy 
not over two lines, will be inserted free of charge. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 


7.-Central Kentucky, at Lexington, Ky. 

7. Albany County, N. Y., at Albany, N. Y. 

15. Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
18.--North Ky., at Alexandria, Ky. 
21.—-National Convention, at Chicago, III. 

30, 31..-Western Illinois and Eastern Iowa, at 
Burlington, Lowa. 

ier: 10.—Lancaster Co., Pa., at Lancaster. 

Jan. 13..-North Western Ill, and South Western 
Wis., annual, at Davis, IL. 

Feb. 11.—North Eastern, at Utica, N. Y. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 
It pays to advertise in GLEANINGS. I sold all my 


hives and combs, and had orders for double the 
A. FAHNESTOC . 








Toledo, O., Sept. 8, 1879. 


Will you please send me a copy of GLEANINGs for 
acustomer of mine. 1 find the GLEANINGS one of 
the best advertising mediums I have tried, and think 
it has paid me better than any I have used. 

Catskill, N. Y. July 28, ’79. E. H. WYNKOOP. 








Woodburn, Ia., Sept. 14, 1879. 
| 


SINCE our editorial on page 408, in regard to ship- | 
ping —-. we have had reports from 1-2 doz. sent | 
to Indian Territory, which were on the road 21 days. | 
Those sent in the large bottle cages went in far the | 
best order. Now I will tell you what we will do for 
long distances. We will give them candy, water, | 
and a good slice of sealed honey besides, in every | 
cage. The 1-2 doz. to Indian Territory went all right | 
ee one; but I want them all to go all right any- 
where. 





EE KEEPERS! Send dc to A. J. King & Co., 

61 Hudson St., New York, for a copy of their 
Journal, and Price List of Extractors, Smokers, etc., 
etc. Grand Inducements to Live Agents. 4tf 


WILL sell, this fall, 100 stands of Black Bees, at 

$2.50 per stand. They are in Langstroth, Amer- 

ican, and International bives, which are well paint- 
ed. ROB’T QUINN, Shellsburg, Benton Co., la. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a pure without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were eee, to be ex he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their —— shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, I am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, [have marked with 
a*; those t especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
POE OF FIR. 65. cadcwnnecuns dabeey cates 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 1 25 


Cook’s New Manual**.........cccsscesscecssene 1 2% 
THO GRO Th FOE ain 5 5 cicscou phasaenwccnauens 1 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**.................. 150 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee***.. $2 00 
Bee-keeper” 8 Text Book®. -Revised, Muslin... 1 00 


‘aper 
A Manual of Bre-keeping, by John Hunter*§.. 1 25 
Dzierzon Theor 20 


How I made $350 a Year with my Beest$....... 25 

“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.............. 100 
POCA POTS oh go viks nc cccccccccsccaves i 








Honey as Food and Medicine 10 
Art OF BAW So 5c icccc veces wevcccecccscsese 75 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.................0 000+ 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
Ton AGHOS TRON soos sc icecccescsaceasaeess 1 00 
Five Acres too Much**.. 1 50 
Tim Bunker Papers*.... 1 50 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 50 
Book on Birds, Holden*... 25 
Window Gardening....... . 180 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 25 
How to Use The Microscope..................+. 7 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,’ By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
QUDOR SI wei ibis cer cece wands eR hase <n evnane 20 


Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 
Practical Floriculture*................ mer eee 
Gardening for Profit®............ccccceecsccans 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
Small Fruit Culturist, ag REE ISIE aa ea pr 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$’.......... 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 
How to Make Candy** 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*#......... 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 
M oody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns, words only 
“words and music, pens 

“ i) Ss 


el eel ool ol el — 


RSSS S SRSSUSSSSSSSSESSS 


Terre ree eee eee eee eee eee 


Lad iy “ 


Tracy’s “Mother and Her Offspring” ......... 
IE ON oi og es n2'bin cada used ccaveesnas 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper...... .. 
Tillinghast, Factoryville, Penn.......... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 
How To Paint, Gardner...............2-.0-02008 
“The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller... ....... 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris...................+005 

American Bird Fancier............... cesses 

yh Culturist, Todd. ...............ccee cece ee 
American Fruit ms nat Thomas............ 

American  Semonty ! A hen BENE icc ccev acc aceunnes 

A Simple Flowe 

American Weeds 


— 


met DO 


ween eee anne 


eeds and Uenta Pl Planes ioabugandee 


American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 
Burn’s a aS ewe Book 
Broom Corn and 
Bommer’s Method of} Making 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ............0...00- 
Burr’s eeeenies of America................. 

Canary Birds 


mee wooo 


RSSRASSRSSASSS 


Stee eeeeeee 


paper 50........ cloth 


wee weno eer enee 





Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
MP ct aioe ka'sxVccndesdseenuce 
Cranberry Culture, White....................65 1 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... .....ccccsese soecess 
Cranbe RN a is cet ce Fiske aeaenenays che 
Cider Maker’s Mapua}, TG iain pinks e's s ove'e 
Carpentry Made Easy, Bell...................5- 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner 
Comtle s Plain and Ornamental ‘Al habets..... 
ete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 
Dana SO RR RR SE AR eran e 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 
BV OME Sev wan oo os Kear been bibeak assickae 
Earth Closets, How To Make Them, Warring.. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Pe Oh FORE Onc ci ccccadneccscccicracas 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
Fish Culture, Sa aR aa a 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
MNPUU Mea s.c'6. 00s 0s boson dnkG ad sv oseseene 
EB ithg OI DP OGROR eo iiin 05 sens vik s socsbevese sce 
PTET SII in 6s cle anak os bao va woaenees ons 
Farm Tmaploments and Machinery, Thomas.. 
Gardening For The South....................... 
Gardening For Money, Barnard......... 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson.... 
Gardening For can Loudon........ 
Gregory On Cabb % .. paper. 
Gregory On Squas .. paper. 
Gregory On icon. Pete sk 
Guenon On Milch Cows. 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle..... 
Garden Vegetables, Burr....... 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Hop Culture.......... 
Harris on The Pig 
How Plants Geen. Gray nine 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
How To Use The Pistol.................--22-055 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation... 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed...................45 
Johnson's How Cro geow uaa etses une cisaas 
Jenny June’s Cook Book..................2-00++ 
Klipparts Wheat Plante ML cc sac. Gee ieiccaue ee’ 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat............... 266. 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 
PE Ce oaks bob ok Cop cids teancecsoes 
My Farm of E 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture..... 
tae = on a a" ie of Small Fruits........ 
My Ten Ror Sores, I ass Sh iccans os sauss ce 
My Vineyard at Lakeview...................... 
New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale.................... 
OGG MIE Bee Bien dc teks cd cceene dys cébcesuccces 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
POMP CTE FO ek op ce 8 bis ceknaeecscdese cs 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s................00eeeees i 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Painter, Guilder and Varnisher................ 
Parsons Or8 THE R066... .ccccccccccccccccves 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 
Practical Trout Culture... oi. i cc cececcccse cscee 
TENT CU WI PI oo cies bwin gc sobans cacieexeece 
Rhododendrons, Rand ................-0eeeee eee 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products........... 
Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story.......... 
Silk Geower’ MIP Coa, cassie vos cibe.be se ses cae 


Shooti 
The M 
Taxidermist’s Manual................. Let aebiee 
Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 
OUMES OR CO TAO co oc vc onccccsesnssac, cccancace 
A ee ME soos vic dnc cscacanctvceesceucs secs 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
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dress in pac 8,each month. We can remail it 
to subscribers for $1.50 per year, posta, welve cts. 
per year . Will cores safe arrival of 
every No. I, ROOT, Medina, Oo, 
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Langstroth 
o knife included at 


sizes kept constantly on 


hand ready to ship. Over 2000 NOW LN USE. 


9 $6, Amer.can frame 
rame, 3003 


88,00. 
he above 


frame. 


rf 
9 
t 


My 
AN 


rey 
ni 
Quin 


$ 


PRICES OF serenetons 
N 


“ For 
76 
7,00 


é 


eee ordering be sure to give outside dimensions | of frame, and length of top bar. aed — 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propaga Queen Bees from Imported moth-| 
ers from the t districts ~; oy se ] uur | 
chasing = swarms of me get what they | 
Soeition Ben 

%tfing 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 
















Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; h bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
00; with movable 
montbs and figures for 
one, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
pean in box, etc.}) 
Sent by mail postpaid.}, 
Without ink and pads, \, 
less. \ 
Put your stamp = 
every card, letter, 
per, k, Or anythin of 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or,express 
and you willsave _. No. 2. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 
I know, you see. 













fs /suzs & HONEY, \ 
AND 1 


















trouble.” 
We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 

men, pptawery’ Dealers, » Demet, &c.,&c. Send for 

Circular I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





talogue free. 
W.W. Giles, 149 Clark st. Chicago, Ill. 


ia 


WELL AUGER, 


OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPANNED AND LETTERED. 





Ours is pene to be the best in 
the world 8-10 





r any such 


HT 


tL 


Ut HI 


nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


needs no hot water o 


J 
“fussing”’ to make it uncap nicely. 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel 
edged blade that 


m= 300 = 


‘‘Matchliess’’ Burdett Organs 
are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


in 35 000 we 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used by Families throughout the World. 


‘Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 





Send for price list to 


THE BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, 
7-6 ERIE, PA. 


‘““SMASHED!’’ 


This Fine Honey will be *“*Smashed” and 
Spoiled unless handled carefully. This side 
up. Will you please HANDLE with CARE? 


Labels like the above, size 3x5%, to be put on 
shipping cases sae honey. Eps by mail, 25 cts. a 
package of 100. I. ROOT, Medina, ( 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Price List of Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei, &c., for 1879. 
EARLY QUEENS. 
I shall take Especial Paing to raise a large number 
of Queens to Ship Early in ~ season 


ddress E. W. ——. 
Wirt C. H., W. Va. 10d 








Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 20c per Ib. = ry y qnentisy of nice, clean 


wax, delivered at our R 
emOOT, Medina, Ohio. 
So much sent in, can’t pay more for the present. 



















